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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 8th ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TecumseH, Tuesday, Dec. 23, 1873. 
The Association met in the Court House, at 6:30 P. M., the Pres- 


ident in the chair. 

On motion, C. B. Palmer was elected Secretary pro tem. 

Opening exercises:—Singing by a quartet of Tecumseh singers. 
led by Prof. Wightman; Prayer by Rev. Mr. Hart; Singing. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The President of the Association, Hon, J. M. McKenzie, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, then delivered the Opening 
Address. Subject—“The State of Education in Nebraska.” li 
was as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—Another year has passed, with all its 
multitudinous cares, labors, and anxieties, and we meet again to com- 
pare notes, balance accounts, and open the books anew. 

Nothing specially eventful has occurred in the educational field 
of Nebraska since we last met; but with steady, onward tread, im- 
provement has advanced as regular as the pluse-beats of young, vig- 
orous manhood, and the outlook for the future is bright and hopeful. 

In a sister State, the heart of a mighty man has been stilled, and 
the nation bows its head in sorrow. Prof. Agassiz has gone from 
among us, but his spirit still lingers, and the hearts of thousands 
have made the firm resolve to carry forward the noble work so suc- 
cessfully begun by him. His works do follow him. Nor will their 
influence cease to be felt on the nation’s life till the last wave of 
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time beats the shores of eternity. What lessons has he taught the 
earnest searcher after truth! Crumbling marble will not be re- 
quired to perpetuate his memory. ‘The page of nature’s book, un- 
turned but for his hands, retains his name forever. 

Permit me for a moment to take a retrospect of the life and 
work of this Association. 

In the summer of 1867 I received a letter from Prof. Brown, of 
Fontenelle, Washington County, desiring me to assist in organizing 
a State Teachers’ Association. I responded heartily to that sugges- 
tion, and after conferring with several gentlemen from Nebraska 
City, Brownville, and Peru, it was finally agreed to hold a meeting 
for that purpose at Brownville. This was about the latter part of 
September or first of October of that year. Hon. Isaac Goodenow, 
former State Superintendent of Kansas, was invited to assist in its 
organization. He was present at the meeting and delivered two 
lectures. Prof. Brown on account of ill health, meantime, had left 
his regrets for not being able to attend, and had gone south. 

The Association at that time was mostly composed of ladies and 
gentlemen not engaged in teaching, but who were desirous to aid 
the enterprise. By an examination of the records of that meeting 
it will be seen that the greater part of the members were from Brown- 
ville and vicinity. There was one noteworthy exception: a Mr. 
Hooker and his two daughters came from Camden, Seward County, 
in a covered wagon to attend the meeting. The main work of the 
Association was the preparation and adoption of a constitution and 
by-laws. Just at this point it may be well, for the sake of contrast, 
to compare the then with the now. 

Then very few actively engaged in the cause of edueation were 
members of the Association; now we have very few who are not 
teachers or school officers. Then the whole number of children in 
the State did not exceed 16,000, for the census of 1869 showed less 
than 21,000; last April the returns showed 63,108. Then there 
were less than 25 organized counties; now we have more than 60. 
Then there were not to exceed 150 organized school districts; now 
we have more than 1,800. Then the whole number of teachers in 
the State was less than 200; there are now over 2,000. ‘Then 100 
would include school houses of every sort; last year alone there were 
built 386 good, substantial,and many of them elegant, expensive 
school buildings. Then the school fund distributed was less than 
$50,000 ; this year we sent out over $175,000. And thus we might 
proceed with the comparison, showing a truly marvelous improve- 
ment during the past six years. 

It was truly a day of small things when this Association had ite 
origin; but as we look over the past, and take a view of the present, 


we cannot refrain from exclaiming, Behold what wonders time has 
wrought! 
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The session the second year was held at Nebraska City, the third 
at Omaha, the fourth at Brownville, the fifth and sixth at Lincoln, 
the seventh at Fremont, and now at its eighth session we find our- 
selves in Tecumseh. 

Four times has this body honored your speaker with the dignity 
of its presiding officer. Seldom does it fall to the lot of an individ- 
ual to be so highly honored. My heart fills with gratitude for the 
kind consideration and high testimonial of your regard and appre- 
ciation of my feeble efforts, and I stand before you this evening 
deeply humbled as I ask myself what have I done to merit such 
distinction. Permit me to thank you, fellow teachers, for this four- 
fold honor, and at the same time allow me to take my place once more 
as a private member. I am conscious that I have already occupied 
this position much longer than justice to myself and the demands 
of the Association would warrant, but my only desire has been to 
promote the very best interests of education. 

I wish now for a few moments to glance at the field of education 
somewhat more in detail. I fear too many teachers too often feel 
that the influence of this Association is much less than it really is 
in affecting this field. Many, doubtless, excuse themselves from 
attending its sessions because of this slight appreciation of its in- 
fluence. I am sorry that such thoughts ever enter the hearts of 
teachers, for this Association has already exerted, and will continue 
to exert a power for good that nothing else can compensate. Of this 
I will speak again. 

There are some important questions that now crowd upon us for 
our decision as a body of teachers. Are we having as good work 
done in our schools as the times demand; and are we receiving a 
proper return for the money expended? In other words, is our 
present schoo] system as effective as it should be? These questions 
embrace very much, and should be considered more in detail : 

1. The efficiency of our teachers. During the recent session of 
the Legislature, the law relative to teachers’ certificates was amended, 
and several branches added to the list already required. Just what 
effect that will have on the schools cannot yet be determined. If 
a sufficient number of qualified teachers come to the State, if a liv- 
ing salary be paid them for their work, if the County Superintend- 
ents are more thorough in their examination, and carry out the 
spirit and letter of the law, we shall see an improvement, But we 
can hardly hope to have a sufficient number of teachers from with- 
out to man our schools, and some effort must be devised to aid those 
already in the field. As comparatively few can attend the Normal 
School, some other help must be afforded. Our only help is the 
Institute. Without intending to go over any of the ground that 
will be canvassed by the address on that subject, I wish as to say 2 
few words respecting the necessity of such helps, and the impor- 
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tance of aid from the State. Teachers are not missionaries. They 
do not usually teach from the impulse of benevolence alone. They, 
like other laborers, work for pay. Like other laborers, also, they 
are not inclined to perform work that can be left undone and se- 
cure their wages; and as the teacher is not under the eye of the 
employer, the great tendency is to sloth and inaction, mentally and 
physically. While the teacher can rest secure from the ordeal of 
public effort, the temptation to perform his work with the least 
possible effort is very great. But make it a necessity that the teacher 
shali come in contact with men and women once or twice a year 
where his knowledge and ability shall be put to the test, and there 
is an incentive to mental exertion that could not otherwise be se- 
cured. 

The institute will afford this stimulus, and will greatly aid in 
keeping teachers up with the times. But to such teachers as have 
not the necessary knowledge of the branches they are required to 
teach, some help can be afforded from a two weeks’ or four weeks’ in- 
stitute. These, in my estimation, are the only kind of any great 
practical yalue in Nebraska. 

The institute should be a school requiring study on the part of 
the teachers, and regular class drills should be given daily. All 
frivolous discussions should be entirely ignored, and good, solid, 
sensible work done. The mere form of meeting as teachers and 
spending three or four days in commonplace talks, going over in 
the same old humdrum way the branches taught in our schools, i« 
frequently positively injurious, simply comfirming the bad habit« 
already acquired. i see no other way to aid the teachers than by 
holding a series of two weeks’ institutes throughout the State, and 
perhaps two of four weeks, during the summer vacation. I ask 
the expression of this Association on this subject before the session 
shall close. 

Another subject to which I would call your attention, is the pres- 
ent method of electing our County Superintendents. There is tov 
much political wire-pulling in this State to always succeed in get- 
ting just the best qualified men for every Office, and especially is 
this true in relation to school matters. 1 would most heartily rec- 
ommend that the time of electing that officer be changed to spring, 
at the time of school district meetings. 

As our County Superintendents must be ready to examine teachers 
for first grade certificates, is it asking too much of that officer that 
he himself should be qualified to receive one? In other words. 
should there not be certain qualifications required of that officer 
before he be allowed to enter upon the duties of his office ? 

I can only touch upon these two points, that the Association ex- 
press an opinion on them if it be deemed expedient. 

Another important item presents itself before me at this time. 
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It is the subject of a course of study for our High Schools. The 
law establishing our University says: “Any person who shall pro- 
duce a certificate from a County Superintendent of common schools, 
that he has passed honorably through the course of study prescribed 
in a high school, under the common school laws of the State, may 
be admitted [into the University] without further examination.” 

Now where is the safe-guard to the University against the admis- 
sion of scores of students utterly unfitted to enter any of the college 
classes? Even now, with the “ Latin School” attached, it is com- 
pelled to refuse admission to numbers who apply. The result of 
this provision, if acted upon, will be disastrous to the institution— 
it will eventually degrade the standard of admission to such an ex- 
tent that virtually no scholarship will be required to enable the 
candidate to enter. . 

To avoid this, a uniform course must be adopted for our high 
schools. What objection can be brought against this plan? Are 
the pupils in one town or city essentially different from those in 
wnother? True,some places may be able to have a more extended 
course than others, but the grade of advancement to secure admission 
to the University should be the same in every locality. This subject 
is engaging the thought and attention of our best minds, and a 
course of study will be marked out and presented that I trust will 
meet the hearty approval of the great majority of our best educa- 
tors. Something of this kind must be done. 

‘To aid in this important work, I arranged and sent out to each 
graded school in the State, in June last, a special blank, asking for 
information respecting the school; among other things, the course 
of study adopted. I had hoped, through the information received 
from this report of the thirty or forty graded schools in the State, to 
be able to lay before the people some general plan for consideration ; 
but for some reason, I have only received a few reports. I presume 
it is through a misapprehension on the part of those receiving the 
blanks. Another year I hope to have a better showing from these 
schools. 

The ideal of our system is a grand one—free education from the 
primary school to the close of the highest course in the University ; 
hut it becomes a bubble in the sunlight, a palace of frost work, a 
gorgeous superstructure without foundation, unless we can build 
from the base to the cap-stone with the right material. There 
must be a unity of purpose; districts must remember -that it 
is not enough to subserve their own ends just for the moment. 
Each is but a single link in the great chain ; and while it should be 
a perfect link, it should not isolate itself, and thus cut itself off 
from the strength it might receive, or the power it might impart. 
(iraded schools are but collections of what formerly were separate 
districts, and separate districts outside depend, for higher education 
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on these schools. In thickly settled States, these graded schools 
are doing much to afford the poor man’s sons a liberal education. 
So must it be in Nebraska. A few years hence, each township 
should sustain one school, at least, where studies higher than can 
be pursued in the single country district school, can be studied. 
But as these graded schools cannot afford extended instruction 
in any branch or department, the demand for an institution of higher 
grade becomes imperative. This leads us to the University. In 
order, then, to make this system thoroughly effective, there must 
be unity of spirit and effort. While the University sends out an 
influence to elevate the high schools, they, in turn, act on the pri- 
maries, and say to both teachers and pupils, “come up higher.” 

We cannot too carefully cherish, nor too highly prize the power 
that liberal culture exerts over a community and a State. Our pri- 
mary schools are not like so many little forcing pumps, sending up 
currents of life to impel the schools above them to a higher plane 
of knowledge; but the universities and colleges, as they reach out 
into the limitless fields of knowledge, explore the hidden mines of 
science, unfold the mysteries of nature, and disclose the springs of 
life and action; as they lay all nature under tribute, and bring up 
treasures from the depth of the earth; develop the wealth of intel- 
lect, and teach men to climb to dizzy heights and look “beyond 
creation’s farthest verge ;” these, and the influence they have in 
refining, subduing, expanding, elevating man, cause them to act 
upon the schools of lower grade, like the magnet on the particles of 
steel, permeating them with a spirit of enthusiasm that quickens 
and energizes the whole system, and the primaries move upward in 
obedience to this elevating power, while the higher institutions, like 
the planets surrounded by their attendant moons, themselves as- 
cend into a purer, clearer atmosphere of refinement. 

Another subject that will be discussed during our present session 
I desire to express a few thoughts upon, without aiming to trespass 
on the grounds of future speakers. It is the subject of obligatory 
education. This subject is claiming the attention of every intelli- 
gent citizen, and must be decided at the ballot-box in Nebraska, not 
many years hence. 

It is true the vote polled against the “New Constitution,” a few 
years since, appeared to disclose much opposition to the scheme, 
but it was because of a want of understanding of the object aimed 
at, rather than real opposition to the principle. It was a matter en- 
tirely new to the people, and as they had no time for reflection be- 
fore they were to vote, they defeated the instrument. 

I shall not enter into any lengthy discussion of the subject, but 
simply offer a few thoughts for the consideration of the people, and 
present a short account of what has already been done in other States. 

The question for us to consider is not what Prussia, Switzerland, 
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Scotland, and other European nations have done, but what shoul¢ 
we, as free, progressive, and thinking people, do. All admit the nat- 
ural right of every child to the advantages of a good education. ‘The 
only question for us to decide is, has the State the right to ste) 
forward and say to the recreant parent or guardian, you must edu- 
eate the child to a certain degree, or lose your control over your 
offspring or ward to an extent sufficient to allow that degree of 
culture? ‘This question is agitating the great minds of our nation. 
and absorbing the attention of many of our ablest educators. 
The fact that the great majority of educated minds in all States 
now endorse the m ovement, is itself no feeble argument in its favor. 
I have no question in my own mind concerning the right of our 
legislators to enact such a law. The question is rather one of ex- 
pediency. It will be remembered by tho:e who know the early history 
of the free school system, now so generally adopted, that when it 
was first agitated, nearly all the arguments now adduced by the 
opponents of obligatory education, were then hurled with tremen- 
dous violence against that system; and it was only after a long. 
hard struggle that its friends succeeded in gaining the day. Now, who 
so bold as to lift his voice against the free school system of America ? 

The original opposers of the free school system were the wealthy, 
asaclass. They contended that they should reap no direct benefit. 
as, in all probability, their children would not receive their educa- 
tion in the free schools; and even should it be so, their taxes to 
support the system would be much gre iter than the tuition of their 
children without it. And why should they be taxed to educat« 
other people’s children, any more than to feed them ? 

The friends of the free school system argued that, without the 
adoption of such a system, a large number of children must inevita- 
ily grow up without education, as thousands of families could barely 
secure sufficient means to supply the demands of their physical 
natures. Jt was argued, too, that the rich man could well afford 
to assist in the education of the poor children, from the con- 
sideration of the decrease of crime, the enhancement of property. 
the security of life, and the general advance in all the arts, sciences, 
and manufactures, and the elevation and refinement of society. 
These arguments were indeed cogent, and no sophistry was able tu 
overthrow them ; hence the triumph of our free school system. 

But I must confess I fail to see why they do not to-day apply with 
equal force to a system which will say to the parent, * You must edu- 
cate your child.” If, as it is claimed, education is our nation’s only 
safe-guard, the true preventive of crime, what parity of reasoning 
will compel us to pay for the education of a child, and deny us the 
right to say that the child shall have the opportunities we have 
purchased for him ? 

But it is said, the right to coerce parents to educate their chil- 
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dren carries with it the right to enforce attendance on religious 
worship. This by no means follows. No tax is levied by statute for 
the support of any religious observance; hence that argument falls. 
if it be conceded that the Legislature has an unquestioned right 
to levy tax for the support of religion, as it now has for the support 
of education, then I admit the right to coerce attendance upon such 
observances—not otherwise. 

{as not our free school system, especially in our older States, 
reached the height of its effectiveness? Is there not a necessity 
for another step forward? ILow can we expect to reach more of the 
children than we are at present reaching? Can we expect better 
und more efficient school officers? - Are our teachers to be more 
efficient in future than at present ? 

| confess, while I believe we are a progressive people, I do fail to 
see wherein we have any great reason to hope for greater efficiency 
in our present system, especially in some of our older States. | 
helieve we must take a step in advance, and that step is a law that 
will compel the parent or guardian to afford the child the adyan- 
tages of school. 

[ would not forget that all educational enterprise implies money. 
und it becomes us as teachers to aid in devising ways and means to 
procure it. We have a vast landed domain that will eventually bring 
to the schools a large income, but this past year the interest accruing 
from the lands sold was less by $4,000 than in 1870. How shall we in- 
crease our revenue? Is it wise in us to struggle on in penury, and 
starve the intellects of our children, that our.great great grandchil- 
dren shall be blessed with opportunities to cultivate their minds 
that no previous generation ever enjoyed ? 

There are many other questions that press upon us for our con- 
sideration. Our teachers’ journal, the child of this Association, 
must not be forgotten. Manfully has it oueees through the 
past year to build up the cause of education, and who of us can say. 
| have fully discharged my duty toward that enterprise. Have we not 
forgotten, when matters of interest transpired, that the TEACHEK 
rightfully claimed the first-fruits of our offerings ? Have we not given 
others me should first have been given to it ? 

Our Normal School and University demand attention. The field 
of labor for this Association is indeed broad. There are plans to be 
formed and schemes to be inaugurated that concern every part of it. 
We sometimes talk of building castles in the air of visionary 
schemes and projects ; we often speak very lightly, and perhaps con- 
temptously, of thought and word enterprises, that afterward, to our 
surprise, become living entities. We forget that every implement 
of husbandry, every piece of mechanism, existed first im the realm 
of fancy. The printing press was but a vision once. The railroad 
had first its airy track and bounding steed in the regions of thought. 
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The telegraph sped its message from continent to continent in the 
empire of the imagination long before the first words flashed along 
the trembling wires. So in the field of education there are visions 
to disclose, theories to discuss, dreams to relate, that the future 
will make living realities. 

Our ideal of every attainable object that we desire to seek, should 
be, if possible, perfect. It is only by having this perfect conception 
of what should be the true result of a combination of certain forces, 
that will ensure success. ‘T'ake all the social forces as they now 
exist, and control them as they might and should be controlled, and 
what would be the result ? 

What ideal have we formed of our school system in Nebraska? 
What are the plans we are developing for the advance of education 
wumong us? Have our visions assumed definite and distinct images, 
or have all our imaginings been misty, indistinct and undefined ? 

I see in the future a vast body of people living in Nebraska, 
and my ideal of their social life would have them intelligent in a 
high degree, industrious, and enterprising. Then, dotting the whole 
landscape, we would have neat, commodious dwellings, surrounded 
with all the adornments that nature, aided by art, could bestow. 
At convenient distances would appear school houses of the most 
approved styie of architecture, combining beauty, taste, comfort, 
convenience. The people, keenly alive to the influences that the 
school house and its surroundings exert on the impressible natures 
of children, would have the outhouses so located and constructed as 
to preserve all the inherent modesty so wisely implanted in the 
breast of every child to shield it from the snares of vice. The play- 
grounds would be enclosed by a neat fence, and arranged with every 
convenience for healthful sports. Everything would be elevating 
und refining ; the yard tastefully ornamented with trees and flower- 
ing shrubs, and covered with a carpet of green. 

‘hey would have a beautiful house for the teacher in close prox- 
imity to the school yard. He should no longer be a homeless wan- 
derer, dependent on the grudged shelter now so often a necessity 
tohim. He should be a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
and the children should continue under his instruction until qual- 
ified to ascend to a school of higher grade. 

All the methods of instruction should be in accordance with rea- 
son and nature, and the school room should be a delightful place. 

As the children advance in their studies, and the primary schools 
no longer afford them opportunities for further education, they 
would have located, if possible, near the center of every township, a 
high school, manned by a corps of well qualified teachers, furnished 
with the appliances for illustrating the various branches pursued. 
The course of study would be so arranged as to commence just 
where the common school course ended, and reach sufficiently high to 
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give all who desire it, a thorough preparation for the University. 

So much for the outlines of the plan. The detail should be care- 
fully arranged in all respects to work up the school to the greatest 
possible efficiency. But who is todoall this? Not one man, truly, 
but each one, working as if its consummation depended wholly on 
his own efforts, and wonders will certainly be wrought. 

Teachers must plan and then carry out their plans. I am well 
aware that like others, teachers are inclined at times to complain 
bitterly of the want of interest and sympathy among the people, 
and legislators are soundly berated by them for the lack of sound 
judgment displayed in the enactment of certain laws that seem 
to be oppressive; yet they are to blame. Let the 2,000 teachers 
in Nebraska unite to ask anything reasonable, and it shall be done. 
And here is the benefit and real object of this Association, that 
we may develop a plan that will work, and then unitedly advocate 
it until it does work. What we need especially is union of effort. 
We must awaken in the heart of each teacher a spirit that will not 
be content to labor in seclusion. 

There needs to be infused a spirit of professional pride, a desire 
to place the teacher’s profession on equal footing, at least, with 
the law or medicine. Meeting here, listening to each other’s views, 
frequently finding others wading far out into the stream of know)- 
edge quite beyond our own depth, often does much to give us a clearer 
view of ourselves, and awaken in our hearts a respect for others. 
But we should aim to have at least one quarter of our teachers so 
alive to the interest of education that they will attend our yearly 
gatherings. No light excuse should permit any educator to remain 
away. It seems there is a wrong somewhere when knots of teachers 
here and there through the State ignore this- yearly gathering by 
calling meetings of their own. It becomes us to bestir ourselver 
and make our work so important and far-reaching in its influence 
that this shall soon cease. 


Teachers should come here not simply to listen or pass a day or 
two in friendly converse. ‘hey should come with their heart and 
soul full of some thought “pss pe with good to the great cause of 


education. Some matured and carefully sifted thought, not a mere 
passing shadow, but a thought that takes hold of their very being. 
While it becomes us all to be humble and unpretentious, it also 
becomes our duty to have proper self respect. No teacher should 
be quite willing that others should do all the planning while he 
must simply work like a machine, in the grooves which they marked 
out. Each should feel that he has thought as well as others. All 
should come to work, that when we separate, instead of questioning 
the profit we have received, we may return to our homes like the 
industrious husbandman feeling the time has been well employe. 
and a rich harvest will reward our toil. 
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The influence of this Association should be felt in every nook and 
corner of the State. If the work be properly planned, with judi- 
cious management we may make it felt. ‘Trusting that the utmost 
harmony and good feeling may prevail in all our councils, and that 
the work here accomplished may result in lasting good, I again re- 
turn my thanks to the members of this Association, and pray that 
God may speed it on in its glorious mission. 

DISCUSSION. 

The discussion following the President’s Address was not of a 
critical character, nor confined very closely to the topics treated in 
the address; but consisted rather of general remarks upon the pres- 
ent condition of educational affairs in the State, and the best means 
of improving them. It was participated in by Prof. 8. R. Thomp- 
son, Prof. A. F. Nightingale, Prof. J. B. Bruner, Chan. A. R. Ben- 
ton, and Gen. T. J. Morgan. Gen. Morgan’s remarks consisted of 
an eloquent tribute to Prof. Agassiz, whose death was referred to in 
the address. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 
On motion of G. B. France, a committee of five was appointed en 


Nomination of Officers, as follows: G. B. France, F. M. Williams. 
J. B. Bruner, Miss Lydia Bell, and Prof. 8. R. Thompson. 

On motion of G. B. France, a committee on Resolutions was ap- 
pointed, as follows: Prof. A. F. Nightingale, Chan. A. R. Benton. 
and Gen. 'T. J. Morgan. 

The President announced the exercises for the following day, and 
after singing by the quartet, the Association adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 24. 
The Association met in the Masonic Hall at 9 a. m. 
Reading and prayer, by Chancellor Benton. 
On motion, G. B. France was elected Treasurer pro tem. 
Messrs. Martindale and Wagner were appointed to enroll the names 
of new members, and the exercise set for that time was deferred 10 
minutes to allow persons to sign the constitution and pay their fees. 


MR. PALMER’S PAPER. 


Mr. C. B. Pater, Editor of the “Nebraska Teacher,” then read 


a paper upon “ The Best Method of Managing Teachers’ Institutes.” 
Tt was as follows : 





i 
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Teachers’ institutes have proved one of the most potent causes 
of our educational progress. They occupy a place which can be 
filled by no other agency yet devised, and “if they do not furnish 
the teacher the solid nutriment, they supply the vital air which is 
equally essential to him.” Previous to their establishment, 
methods of instruction were crude and unphilosophic, but little in 
advance of those employed in the middle ages. Education was not 
a drawing out, but a keeping in. Reasons that would satisfy an in- 
telligent mind were rarely required or given, and inquiries on the 
part of pupils discouraged. ‘To memorize the words of the book 
was the great object sought. These words might convey some ideas 
to the minds of the pupils, but if they did not, it was a matter about 
which the teacher concerned himself but little. 

But all this has been changed. The impetus which institutes 
have given to inquiry and earnest thought, is very generally felt. 
Methods of instruction have been carefully examined by the light 
of philosophy, the worthless rejected and the value of the good dem- 
onstrated. New methods of presentation and illustration have been 
devised, and the mode of primary instruction almost entirely revo- 
lutionized. he difference between mechanically hearing pupils 
recite, and intelligently instructing them, has come to be well un- 
derstood. The demand now is for éeachers, while the occupation of 
those who are only able to “ keep school ” is (we rejoice to say) nearly 
gone. Even the colleges are beginning to feel the effect of the new 
cra inaugurated in the common hed. * College Teachers versus 
College Professors,” was the title of an article which we recently 
noticed in an educational journal, taking strong ground against the 
lecturing method so long in vogue in our higher institutions, and 
it is not too much to hope that even in their secluded halls it will 
soon be thought better to draw out the youthful mind and lead it 
to make conquests for itself from nature’s hidden stores of knowl- 
edge, than to deluge it at stated intervals with the ready-made wis- 
dom which a learned professor has collected, digested, and con- 
densed for its nourishment. 

The importance which institutes have assumed, demands that the 
most efficient and well considered methods shall be pursued in con- 
ducting them. The time allotted to an institute is necessarily short ; 
every hour is precious; and in order to attain the best results, its 
work must be reduced to a perfect system. ‘There must be a care- 
fully devised plan, to which all the proceedings must strictly con- 
form. 

But before we can decide upon the best methods to be pursued, 
we must first consider the objects which the institute is designed to 
accomplish. 

1. The Institute should aim to acquaint the teacher with a knowl- 
edge oi the philosupuy of his profession; to discuss the best metb- 
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ods of imparting instruction, and to establish principles by which 
the value of methods may be tested. It is a well-known fact that 
teachers are too apt to imitate the methods of others—of their own 
teachers, for instance—and when once their modes of instruction 
and government are established, to follow on in the same beaten 
track without an intelligent inquiry as to whether the methods they 
have selected are the best, or are consonant with nature and sound 
reason. But teaching is not an imitative art; it is a science, based 
upon fixed principles. To be fruitful of good results, methods must 
conform to the principles upon which our spiritual natures are con- 
structed, and by which alone the mind can be symmetrically devel- 
oped. If we attempt to prepare a detailed plan for teaching each 
branch of study, we shall find that while one will imitate it with 
success, another will fail; but familiarize every teacher with the 
elementary principles of correct teaching, and you provide him witb 
the means of making his own methods, and of deciding as to the value 
of those he sees others use. This purely professional instruction 
should therefore be the first and chief work of the institute. 

2. The institute is not intended to take the place of school in- 
struction, and should not, therefore, be occupied in teaching the ele- 
mentary branches. It is to be presumed that feachers already have 
at least a fair knowledge of the common branches, or they would 
not hold certificates. If they have not this knowledge, they are 
not fit to be members of the profession, and certainly the institute 
should not spend its valuable time in patching up the deficiencies 
of their early education. 

3. One of the important objects of the institute should be to cre- 
ate a common sympathy between teachers and people. The esti- 
mation in which the teacher is held by the community, has much 
to do with the success of his school. However efticient he may be, 
if he fail to command the respect and confidence of the parents, he 
is robbed of half his power. It is a fact that in very many cases, 
school officers know but little about what kind of an education they 
are providing for their children. A very incompetent person may 
80 conduct a school as to please the pupils and avoid trouble, and 
will therefore be retained; while a breath of complaint will some- 
times cause the dismissal of an efficient instructor. It is, therefore, 
alegitimate object of the institute to show that the teacher is alive 
to the interests of his calling; that he is earnestly — to master 
the details of his profession, and to fit himself to the best of his 
ability for the important work he is employed to do. The people 
are thus enabled to form a more correct opinion as to the value of 
teachers employed by them, and to appreciate more highly the seryi- 
ces of competent instructors. 

4. Closely connected with the foregoing subject, is the cultivation 
of social habits on the part of teachers. There is no doubt that 
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constant confinement in the school room, shut out from the society 
of the world, with only children for companions, during the best 
years of life, has a tendency to make teachers unsocial and narrow, 
if not gloomy and morose; and the success of the teacher in his 
school is often measured in a greater degree than he realizes, by his 
success in resisting this tendency. Some have the social faculties 
so largely developed that they have no difficulty in this respect, but 
with many it become a serious detriment to their success, if not 
ultimately the cause of entire failure. Teachers need to realize this 
more fully, and to cultivate in a greater degree social relations with 
their pupils, their patrons, and their fellowmen. 

5. The institette should also be the means inspiring young teach- 
ers with a higher estimate of their work, showing them their edu- 
cational needs, and stimulating thought and effort toward a juster 
appreciation of, and a completer preparation for, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their position. 

Having thus briefly mentioned some of the leading objects which 
the institute is designed to accomplish, we now proceed to consider 
the best methods of conducting the exercises so as to attain these ends. 

The place selected for holding the institute should not always 
be the one which will offer the best accommodations and the largest 
audiences. The institute should sometimes do missionary work in 
this respect, and may often be the means of arousing neighborhoods 
which are indifferent to their educational interests. In such cases, 
however, the co-operation of some wide-awake teacher or influen- 
tial citizen is necessary, to make the arrangements for the meeting, 
and form a connecting link between the institute and people. 

But little time should be spent in the organization of the insti- 
tute. A President and Secretary are needed, and should be selected 
with care. When an institute has a permanent organization, and 
holds regular meetings from year to year, a few brief rules in the 
form of a constitution are required; but in other cases none are nec- 
essary. In the deliberations of the institute, parliamentary rules 
should be observed, but time should not be consumed in discussing 
points of order. The President should be prompt in his decisions, 
and members equally prompt in submitting to them. 

Each daily session should open with devotional exercises, which 
al] the resident clergymen should be invited in turn to conduct. 

The roll should be called punctually at the time appointed for 
meeting, and when completed, it is a good custom to announce the 
list of absentees. This is found to have a good influence in securing 
punctuality, and might be profitably followed in schools. 

The work of the institute should be so divided as to blend teach- 
ing and lecturing in wise proportions. The programme should be 
carefully prepared and strictly followed. It should include class drills 
upon al] the common branches; but these should be drills upon 
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methods, and should not be allowed to run into petty discussions or 
useless questioning. ‘The instructor should control his class, and 
make it an example of systematic instruction worthy to be followed 
in the school. If he undertakes a class exercise he should make it 
such, and not turn it into a lecture or debate. Five or ten minutes 
should be allowed at the close of each class exercise for questions, 
and the instructor should not be interrupted at other times. The 
President should be prompt in announcing when the time has ex- 
pired, and the instrnctor,—whoever he may be, however valuable 
his instruction, or interesting the subject,—should promptly obey 
the call. If one exercise is allowed to exceed its time, the next 
must be shortened, or something omitted. The programme once 
violated, it is no longer reliable; perfect system is then impossible, 
and confusion prevails. Unless we can advise our teachers to pur- 
sue this course in their schools, we should be careful how we set 
the example in the institute. 

Instructors should also be careful not only to state the best 
method of teaching a certain subject, but to pursue that method 
themselves, since, as they so often inform us, example is more power- 
ful than precept, in such cases. It is useless to tell teachers that 
they should draw out their pupils, and not talk too much them- 
selves, and then illustrate the doctrine by a class exercise in which 
the instructor does all the talking. It is worse than useless to dis- 
course upon the necessity of simplifying a subject so as to make it 
comprehensible to a child, and conclude the exhortation with an 
elaborate presentation of the subject in its most complicated aspects, 
using all its technical terms, and diagramming its multifold classi- 
fications in their minutest detail. Such instruction can only con- 
fuse and discourage; the only clear impressions which it leaves 
upon the minds of the disappointed teachers being that the in- 
structor is very wise, the subject very vast, and their own ability 
insufficient to master it. 

In short, the institute should be a kind of model school, afford- 
ing a perfect example of punctuality, systematic arrangement, and 
methodical work; methods of instruction being illustrated, so far 
as possible, by putting them into practical operation. 

ectures, should be brief, pointed, and practical. ‘Teachers should 
be required to take notes and be examined upon them the following 
day. This practice will not only serve to tix in mind the lead- 
ing ideas of the lectures, but will lead to habits of close attention 
= careful collation of ideas and opinions, which will be of great 
value. 

Special attention should be paid to the wants of young teachers, 
and the different exercises should be so conducted as to draw out, 
In some Way, every one present. 

Criticism on pronunciation and the use of language should be 
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constant and faithful, and the dictionary should be always ai 
hand to settle any points which may be in doubt. 

The exercises should be so conducted that the members will not 
become unneeessarily fatigued in mind or body. Vocal music and 
physical exercise should be so inte:spersed through all the work ax 
to prevent weariness and promote cheerfulness. Recesses should 
not be neglected, and should be made the occasions of real recrea- 
tion and social converse. ‘The custom of declaring a recess, only to 
fill the time with other equally tiresome, only less formal exercises, 
is not to be commended. Informal meetings for the discussion of 
metheds, in which each teacher has an opportunity to state his 
method of teaching a certain subject, are excellent in their place, 
but should not be allowed to occupy the time needed for bodily 
recreation. 

‘The evenings should be occupied with such exercises as will prove 
profitable to teachers, and at the same time afford entertainment to 
the public. At least two evenings of each week should be oceupied 
with lectures designed to interest the community in the cause of 
education ; one evening might be devoted to literary exercises, pre- 
viously prepared; and we insist that at least a part of one evening 
should be occupied with a ¢eachers’ sociable, in which the members 
shall get better acquainted with each other, exercise their social and 
musical powers, and forget, for one brief hour, their professional 
cares in having a genuine good time. 

The Query Box, when properly used, can be made to perform an 
important office, and a few minutes at the beginning of the even- 
ing session, cxn be devoted to answering the questions which have 
been dropped in during the day. 

Every institute should have at least one educator from abroad. 
‘The home talent may be abundant and excellent, but “a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country.” Familiarity with a 
person’s habits of thought, methods of presentation, and personal 
peculiarities, will tend to lessen the value of his work. Some one 
of weight and authority is needed as a court of appeal, and to give 
dignity and force to the work, as one who is well known in the 
community could not usually do. This kind of educational com- 
merce which is carried on between distant points by the borrowing 
of educators for institute work—each with his own peculiar ideas 
and methods—is in itself a valuable consideration, keeping us ever 
on the alert for something fresh, and preventing the growth of nar- 
row and sectional views. : 

The number of really good institute workers is small. Many talk 
well, but do nothing to promote the mental activity of teachere. 
They exalt themselves, thereby humbling their auditors, and widen- 
ing the gulf between themselves and those whom they would in- 
struct, instead of humbling themselves to a level with their pupils, 
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and thereby showing their fitness to be exalted as competent teach- 
ers of teachers. 

The length of time that an institute should continue in session, 
will depend in a measure upon circumstances, but generally should 
not be less than five days; and for institutes proper—devoted, as I 
have suggested, to the discussion of methods, the exchange of ideas, 
to lectures, and social intercourse,—this is perhaps long enough. 
Better to disperse wishing there was more, than regretting there 
was so much. Normal institutes, however, where a regular course 
of professional instruction is pursued similar to that in normal 
schools, are not meant to be included inthis remark. They furnish 
something of “solid nutriment” as well as “vital air,” and may 
be profitably continued two, four, or six weeks, or as long as a reg- 
ular attendance can be secured. In our own State at the present 
time, this kind of work is perhaps better suited to the wants of those 
who are actually teaching the schools, than the more legitimate work 
of the institute proper. Any one who has observed the difference 
between the institute work of the past year and that previously done, 
will be convinced of this. The series of two weeks’ normal insti- 
tutes held during the past summer and fall, have been a gratifying 
success, and I believe our worthy State Superintendent cannot do 
better than to continue, and enlarge upon, the plan which he has so 
successfully inaugurated. 

The custom of grading institutes, or dividing them into two or 
more sections—one for primary, another for higher instruction, &c.,— 
prevails in some of the older States. Where the number in attend- 
ance is very large, and there are a sufficient number of competent 
instructors present, this course may be advisable; but in our own 
sparsely settled State, where institutes never reach an unwieldy size, 
and a great majority of the members are teachers of ungraded schools, 
I believe such a course would be both unnecessary and unwise. 
There is a power in numbers which we cannot afford to discard. 
To divide a small assembly is to divide its interest and enthusiasm, 
when very likely the entire amount is none too large. The scarcity 
of good instructors would be another obstacle to such a division. 


Having thus briefly stated in a somewhat desultory manner, what 
seems to me the proper objects and methods of institute work, I have 
only to remark that where there is no probability that these condi- 
tions can be in the main fulfilled, it were better to have no institute 
at all. Doubtless many of us have seen in this State, so-called in- 
stitutes in which almost every principle which I have laid down was 
directly violated. The instructors consist of the County Superin- 
tendent and a few assistants selected from those who happen to be 
present—none of them competent institute workers, and few of them 
really competent teachers. ‘The instruction consists of a lifeless repe- 
tition of the facts of the branches taught, emphasized by “the way I 
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do.” Nothing new or valuable is elicited, and the errors which exist, 
instead of being corrected, are overlooked or confirmed. The few 
teachers who have been induced to attend, are wearied and discour- 
aged, and go — with the impression that institutes are an intol- 
erable bore. Such institutes are a disgrace to the name, and should 
be steadily frowned out of existence. No wonder that teachers are 
slow to attend our educational gatherings when their ideas of the 
value of such meetings are obtained from their experience in county 
institutes of the kind I have described. 

Institute work, as I have already suggested, is one of the most 
important of our educational forces, and it should be liberally pro- 
vided for by law. It is surprising that Nebraska, which in many 
respects is superior in its educational facilities to all other States in 
the Union, considering its age and population, has as yet not provided 
one cent for institute work. Let me close with an earnest exhor- 
tation to every teacher, school officer, and friend of education, to 
labor faithfully and persistently {to create a public opinion upon 
this subject which shall wipe this standing blemish from our edu- 
cational code. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. WILLIAMS approved the ideas advanced in the paper, in the 
main, but thought that while class drills are excellent in the earlier 
stages of institute work, they are too elementary and too tedious for 
its advanced stages. Institute instruction is often too promiscuous 
and fragmentary; two steady instructors being better than a larger 
number not working on a thorough plan. The leading object of 
higher institute work is, not to feed, as a robin does her young, but 
to inspire to the soaring off after food for one’s self. 

GEN. MorGAN very heartily agreed with Mr. Palmer in the main, 
but favored grading. He thought the time had fully come for this. 
He had found in every institute he had attended, a few who were 
capable of receiving higher instruction. If there was only one such, 
he had a right to claim this kind of instruction. He thought there 
was sometimes a greater power in small numbers. 

CHANCELLOR BENTON said that in Indiana some of the best teach- 
ers had left the profession and become book agents, and it was 
found very convenient to employ them in conducting institutes. 
He wondered if there were not some book agents in Nebraska that 
could be used in that way. We must have good, able men to conduct 
our institutes. If we cannot get them without pay, we must pay 
them. We must have them at all events. 

Rev. J. M. TaGGart said that the fact that no provision has been 
made for institutes shows that it is not understood. He thought 
as the President had said, if the 2,000 teachers of Nebraska ask for 
anything, it shall be given. He suggested that as it seemed to be 
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easier to get appropriations for the Normal School than for insti- 
tutes, that an additional professor might be procured for the School 
—a kind of itinerant professor—for institute work. The desired 
end might be attained in that way when it could not be in any 
other. 

Pror. NIGHTINGALE thought that the idea that if we cannot 
have institutes of the right kind it is better to have none at all, 
a good one. Some institutes do more harm than good. He was 
not in favor of the suggestion of Mr. Taggart. Better do what we 
do above board. He thought that the Legislature could be induced 
to appropriate money to pay an assistant for the State Superintend- 
ent for this purpose, and thus the work could be secured by a small 
expense. 

Pror. McKENZIE suggested that a petition should be originated 
for that purpose. 


. U DR. WILLIAMS’ PAPER. 
Dr. A, D. 


ILLIAMS, of Lowell, then read a paper upon “ Object 
Teaching: Its Place and Value in Nebraska Common Schools.” It 
was as follows: 


I. Distinctions and Definitions—There are two kinds of Object 
Teaching—* Object Lessons,” and Objective Teaching. There is, 
however, a wide difference between them. 

In the Object Lesson, some specific object is selected as the sub- 
ject of investigation, and its various properties are made the topics: 
of discussion. 

In Objective Teaching, neither the the object itself, nor its prop- 
erties, constitute the subject of investigation. On the contrary, the 
properties of the object, so far as used, are not only assumed to be 
already known, but to be so well known as to constitute the guides 
to an unknown subject. 

When a globe is used in objective teaching, it is to illustrate the 
sphericity of the earth, or the relative position, size or shape of some 
place on the earth. If it were to be used for an object lesson, the 
aim would be, not to find out the characteristics of the earth, but of 
itself—in its component parts, its manufacture, uses, varieties, and 
the like. 

In object lessons, the object is the subject. In objective teach- 
ing, the object is simply a means of understanding some subject alto- 
gether extraneous to itself. In the one, the object itself is to be 
studied. In the other case, it is not at all an object of study, but 
simply a help to the understanding of some subject foreign to itself. 

In object lessons, individual and isolated objects being the sub- 
jects of study, the knowledge gained is miscellaneous and unsys- 
tematic; though the objects may be grouped into classes, as Mr. 
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Sheldon has done in his manual, though in practice this is seldom 
done. The knowledge gained thereby is therefore usually fragmen- 
— and unsatisfactory, and often is of little practical value. 

bjective teaching uses objects as the medium of conveying to 
the understanding a better knowledge of whatever subject may be 
under consideration. It is, in fact, an appeal to the eye as well as 
the ear, to aid in the work of informing the understanding. It does 
not, or at least should not, in any respect usurp the place of the 
ear, but is an auxiliary in the work, though it not unfrequently 
proves the more effective of the two. 

In attempting to give object lessons, teachers should bear in mind: 
First, that reading or repeating a model object lesson from Sheldon, 
Calkins, Page, or any one else, does not constitute an object lesson 
in any adequate sense. It must be an original work of the teacher. 
It cannot be copied. Second, An object lesson can not be given— 
that is, it must not be wholly nor principally the work of the teacher. 
His work is simply to draw out the knowledge already possessed 
by the student—zot to cram him—and to stimulate and guide his 
perceptions in the acquisition of additional knowledge. 


Il. Place—Object lessons, being fragmentary and practically un- 
connected, can have no prominent place in a course of study, or in 
the work of mental discipline. Their place is a subordinate and sub- 
sidiary one—for temporary purposes and occasional uses. 

When a school becomes listless and inattentive, the judicious in- 
troduction of an object lesson may recall attention and arouse en- 
thusiasm; though more frequently the throwing up of the win- 
dows, and the introduction of the “Old Sextant’s” “pewer are,” 
would more effectually and properly accomplish the purpose. 

When some unlooked for occurrence transpires, like the coming 
in of a bird, or the cautious approaches of a venturesome mouse, an 
object lesson on the bird or the mouse will often profitably use min- 
utes that otherwise would be wholly wasted. 

They have a higher place in promoting habits of observation and 
in stimulating investigation. Object lessons in Botany may set each 
girl observing every flower and leaf within the reach of her vision, 
and lessons in Entomology may send the boys into every nook and 
corner after bugs as well as butterflies; and both may be made to 
stimulate the faculties of comparison and causality to an almost un- 
limited extent. 

But all that these lessons can do in these directions can be effected 
in a few brief exercises, never taking the place of regular studies, 
nor diverting attention from them. Their frequent introduction 
would both trench upon time and interest that should be given to 
the regular studies, and would actually defeat their own object by 
failure to utilize the observation awakened and the investigation 
stimulated. 
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With objective teaching the case is different. Being ameans and 
not an end, it has a place with every study it may aid; and it may 
aid every one, any portion of the knowledge of which may come 
through the eye. I, indeed, there be any case in which there be 
any better means of attaining the same knowledge, such better 
means should be used instead of it. 

But it will be found that the eye is an avenue through which a 
portion, at least, of the knowledge of any subject may advanta- 
geously be gained. It will also be found that a very large portion of 
our knowledge of every subject is gained through the eye more 
readily and easily than by any other means. Of color, the eye is 
the only medium of knowledge. Of direction, form, distance, rela- 
five position, and a multitude of other things, it plays a most im- 
portant part in instructing us. It never loses its power to minister 
to our knowledge. In our colleges and universities, in the lectures 
of our greatest savans to the most advanced and appreciative aud- 
iences, there is the successful use of drawing, of map, chart, or other 
illustrative apparatus—forms of objective teaching. But the appre- 
ciative power of the eye does not develop and increase with that of 
the ear. Words convey to an adult what only a picture or an object 
can to children. With them, seeing, and largely seeing only, is be- 
lieving. What success would a teacher have in conveying the idea 
of sphericity to a class of five-year-olds! But hold up a globe to 
their view, and, lo! they know it perfectly ever after. 

Hence, while objective teaching should have a more or less prom- 
inent place in all teaching, it has a most important and indispensa- 
ble place in primary instruction. In that, it should predominate 
greatly over any and all other forms of teaching. Objects in vari- 
ous tangible forms, pictures, blackboards, slates, pencils, &c., should 
abound in all primary school rooms, and constitute much the larger 
part of the means of instruction of every primary teacher. 

As the grades advance, the character of the objects used will need 
to vary. But in all, in some form, they will need to be used. They, 
indeed, are never to be used exclusively—since the eye is never, in a 
person with all his senses, the sole medium of knowledge. But as 
it is always a medium of knowledge, so sensible objects, appealing to 
it, should properly constitute a portion of our educational appliances. 

III. Valwe—I cannot resist the conviction that object lessons 
have been greatly overvalued. 

In the first place, I doubt if, at least in our present state of nor- 
mal training, one teacher in ten can successfully use them. In the 
vast majority of cases, any attempt to use them only results in sig- 
nal failure. Those teachers who are cautious in their introduction 
are wise. They are too much like edged tools that it is not for the 
unskilled to attempt to use. 

Again, when successfully used, their value is only subsidiary, 
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They arouse observation. But unless it is directed and used by 
something else, it at best can only make one of those wonderful but 
useless minds that are sometimes termed “walking encyclopedias.” 
They stimulate investigation. But unless the investigation be 
more methodical and connected than object lessons alone can make 
it, there will never be symmetrical and effective character. 

Often, too, they are so used as not only seriously to interfere with 
regular studies—as should never be done—but so as to induce that 
bane of American scholarship, superficiality—knowing a little of a 
great, many things, but not enough of any one to be of any consid- 
erable value. 

But the fashion is changing. Already the reaction is begun. 
The rage for object lessons is rapidly passing away. It may be that 
even their real value may come to be overlooked and neglected. 
This extreme should be avoided. 

Objective, or as it is sometimes called, illustrative teaching, has a 
much higher value: so high as to rank among the most effective of all 
means of instruction. So long as the eye occupies the prominent 
place it does in the human anatomy, and so long as it constitutes 
so important an avenue to the human understanding, so long must 
objective teaching have a large, if not a predominating value in the 
work of education. 

It should be present in every school, and contribute to every study. 
It can nowhere safely be dispensed with. But its greatest value is in 
the primary schools with the little ones, whose sight is more prom- 
inently developed than their other senses, and who can see things 
ravens. through the outer organ of sight that they can gain a cog- 
nizance of in no other way. 

Ere I close, I add a word of caution concerning the synopses, in 
so common use in our Normal Schools and elsewhere. As a feature 
of objective teaching, in which the skeleton of the subject is before 
the eye, on the blackboard or in the note book, these synopses have 
very great value. They are a long stride in advance of any previous 
method, but they are hable to abuse—are being abused. It is not 
that they are used too much, but too exclusively! The student is 
liable to concentrate his whole idea of his work into the making 
and understanding of his synopsis. Sometimes the mere copying 
and memorizing of the synopsis is deemed sufficient. Where a syn- 
opsis is thus used, the means is mistaken for the end, and accepted 
in its place. At most, the synopsis is but a ladder for the memory 
and the sae msn to some extent also to concepts, that needs 
to be kicked away when the heights are gained. Or, to change the 


figure, it is a skeleton that alone has no flesh, no life. All that 
makes life valuable is absent from it. So all that makes scholar- 
ship vital and valuable is wanting, if a synopsis of subjects is all 
the student attains. 
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In contrasting the educational developments of our age with pre- 
ceding ones, it will be seen that objective teaching constitutes our 
most prominent and peculiar development, and marks a long stride 
in the progress of both the science and the art of teaching. 

DISCUSSION. 

Pror. J. B. BRUNER thought like Dr. Williams that object les- 
sons had been overdone. There are too many studies now, and to 
add object lessons to the already long list, seems like cramming. 
He hardly believed in the objective plan of developing the mind. 

CHANCELLOR BENTON thought it was the experience of those 
who had attained to years, that their early training had been neg- 
lected in respect to objects. It was a matter of frequent regret that 
he was not taught systematically to observe. If he should ask, How 
many legs has a fly? he doubted whether many of us could tell. 

Pror. NIGHTINGALE thought the system of object lessons was all 
wrong. ‘The observing powers must be developed. 

GEN. Mor@an believed in object teaching; not as it has been 
abused, but as it is capable of being used. Did not believe it led to 
cramming. 

Pror. W. E. W11son was in favor of object teaching. There is 
no way in which students can begin the study of the sciences, ex- 
cept by object lessons. The ends of object teaching are: first, to 
arouse mental activity; and second, to gain knowledge. Agassiz 
taught by object lessons, and in this lay the efficacy of his instruction. 

Pror. THOMPSON said object lessons had failed because teachers 
made the object lessons the end instead of the means. 

Prof. Kellom, Prof. Ross, Dr. Williams, Miss Bell, Miss Stull, 
and Miss Balcombe, also participated in the discussion. 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

The Treasurer, Sup’t H. K. Raymond, made an itemized report of 
the réceipts and disbursements during his term, by which it ap- 
peared that there was no money in the treasury and no indebted- 
ness. Report accepted and placed on file. 


The Executive Committee reported as follows: 


The Executive Committee would respectfully submit to the Association the 
following report of their work during the past year: 

Early this fall the Executive Committee formed a programme of exercises which 
is now in the hands of the members of the Association, and the persons appointed 
agreed to respond to the call made on each, Arrangements were alsu made to 
furnish reduced fares on railroads, at hotels, &c. 

This work has been one of comsiderable labor, but in the hope that the results 
of the present Association will be commensurate with the effort to make it a 
great success. A. R. Benton, Chairman. 


Report accepted and placed on file. 
On motion, adjourned until 1:30 Pp. Mt. 
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PROF. THOMPSON’S PAPER. 


The first exercise of the afternoon was the reading of the follow- 
ing paper on “ Agricultural Education,” by Prog. 8. R. Tuompson, 
Dean of the State Agricultural College: 


The present age is distinguished by the gigantic development of 
its productive industries. Human skill has so mastered the forces 
of nature that by their aid the elements of food and clothing, means 
of travel and transit, the diffusion of intelligence, and all the luxu- 
ries of life, are provided with such celerity and profusion as never 
before. The men and women whose steady toil drives on this great 
work from year to year, constitute the industrial classes, and of 
of these the agricultural laborers form a very important part. To 
inquire what may be the best kind of education for the industrial 
classes, and especially the farmers, is the business of the hour. I 
ask your candid attention to some thoughts on this important sub- 
ject. 

When, in carrying on the world’s work, one man furnished the 
brains and another the muscle, the master was supposed to need 
education but not the slave. Wherever one class has claimed to 
rule by divive right, the ruling class has not failed to discover that 
knowledge in their hands is power, and that the diffusion of intel- 
ligence among the common people would tend to interfere with the 
permanency of class domination. The English aristocracy have 
fought the question of popular education steadily on this basis. “1 
would like to know,” said a member of Parliament during a mem- 
erable discussion on this subject, “if you are going to send all the 
children of the laboring men to school, who is going to take the 
weeds out of my turnips?” The slaveholders in the South, while 
carefully educating their families, just as systematically discouraged 
the education of the common people. And so it has been everywhere. 

On the other hand, the promoters of universal freedom have clearly 
seen that free institutions can be made permanent only by the gen- 
eral diffusion of intelligence. On this idea is based the political ne- 
cessity of universal education. 

But it has been found that this is but a limited view of the advan- 
tages which we derive from the general diffusion of intelligence. 
On comparing the working capacity of educated and uneducated 
men, the former are found to be by far the more efficient and suc- 
cessful. Careful investigations have clearly shown that educated la- 
bor is more effective, economical, and more easily directed, than un- 
educated. “Education,” says Horace Mann, “has a power of min- 
istering to our personal and material wants beyond all other agencies.” 

As things now go, universal education is possible in the near fu- 
ture. But all cannot live by their wits. All cannot enter the pro- 
fessions. Somebody must do the work. A military company all 
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officers would not be a success. A community composed entirely 
of doctors might be physic-ally strong, but would be socially weak. 
The great educational problem of the times is to combine the work- 
ing arm and the directing mind in the same person. Work will 
thus add vigor to the mind, and intelligence will relieve the drudg- 
ery of muscular toil. No outside control of the working man is . 
equal to self control and self direction. But self direction implies 
intelligence, and intelligence is the joint product of native talent 
and education. 

The education which fits a man for suecessfully following indus- 
trial pursuits, has been appropriately called industrial education, a 
term often used in these days, but quite frequently misunderstood. 
For instance, we often hear industrial contrasted with liberal edu- 
cation. Now if by lideral education you mean simply that the father 
pays liberally to haye his son taken through the stock course in 
classics and the ologies, while the hopeful son ponies and smokes 
his way through, ostensibly getting mental discipline, but really, 
a3 Pres’t Hopkins said, “only getting muddled,” there is no objec- 
tion to the contrast. Industrial education should be as far as pos- 
sible from that sort of thing. But if you give lideral its true mean- 
ing as distinguished from servile, if by liberal culture you mean 
that kind of training which is adapted to make a man a free man— 
free from the influences of supersitition, prejudice, ignorance, vice, 
or effeminacy,—then I insist that industrial education should de and 
ts quite as liberal as that which lays exclusive claim to the posses- 
sion to that epithet. We may properly contrast industrial and scho- 
lastic, or industrial and professional, but not industrial and liberal, for 
the reasons just given. Speaking of scholastic learning, William 
Hazlett said: “Learning is the knowledge of that which none but 
the learned know. He is the most learned man who knows most 
of what is farthest removed from common life and actual observa- 
tion ; that is of the least practical utility, and least liable to be 
brought to the test of experience, and that having been handed 
down through the greatest number of intermediate stages, is the 
most full of uncertainties, difficulties, and contradictions.” If thai 
is a learned man, then industrial education will not aspire to pro- 
duce learned men, but be satisfied with training active and useful 
ones. 

The true scope and meaning of Agricultural Education is often 
misunderstood. Some have supposed that its sole function was to train 
men in the manual arts pertaining to agriculture. As well might 
they conclude that military education consisted in the manual of 
of arms, or a knowledge of how to load and fire a gun. It would not 
need a West Point to teach the sword exercise, neither do we need 
an agricultural college to teach young men how to plow. It is true 
that an educated farmer should know how to hold the plow, yet he 
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need hardly go to school to learn it. ‘The true end and purpose of 
agricultural education is to train the pupil to be a close observer of 
nature, furnish him with an extensive knowledge of the laws of na- 
ture with which he has to deal, and to cultivate his judgment and 
executive energy so as to enable him to use this knowledge and 
skill in producing from the earth the raw material with which to 
feed an clothe the world. 

I take it for granted that the advantages of general education to 
every citizen of this free land are well known to the intelligent mem- 
bers of this Association. It would be superfluous for me to present 
them. I shall, therefore confine myself to the special education of 
farmers. 

(1) Farmers need a special education because their business is 
peculiarly difficult. Henry Cary calls it the most difficult human 
pursuit, and thinks this to be the reason of its late development. 
If mind is to be used at all in farming, then a trained mind is bet- 
ter than an untrained one. Especially is this true if the mind has 
been trained in contact with the realities of farming, and has been 
constantly directed to their relations and possiblities. If you wish 
a horse, a trained horse is better, other things equal, than an un- 
trained one; and a horse trained carefully to go in a carriage is more 
likely to be useful in that capacity than one which has been used to 
herd cattle on the prairies. 

(2) It is a dictate of common sense that a system of education 
should be adapted to the condition and wants of those for whose 
benefit it has been framed. Eyery nation under heaven that has 
had intellectual energy enough to form a system of education at all, 
has tried to give that system some aim, some purpose. That in 
many cases the aim was too low, the means chosen inadequate, or 
the conditions of success mistaken, is too true; yet the intention to 
adapt them to some class or condition of society is evident in their 
very structure. 

The methods of education in this country are somewhat uniform 
in their general features, and this uniformity is largely due to the 
influence of our numerous colleges. The order of the extension of 
educational privileges in this country has been from the colleges 
and higher schools downwards, and thus all grades of schools show 
the effect of college ideas and methods. This is not as generally 
true as formerly, yet it still is obvious. The colleges were estab- 
lished for the education of the professional classes. The greater 
part of their students to this day are looking forward to the pro- 
fessions, while but a small portion of college students expect to en- 
gage in industrial pursuits. Colleges originated in a time when 
industrial education, the education of working men, was a thing 
unknown, and when culture was considered a prerogative of the aris- 
tocratic and professional classes. The very term liberal, used to 
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designate such training as colleges aim to impart, contains by im- 
plication the idea that work is servile and allied to siavery. I do 
not wish to cast any reflections on colleges by these remarks. I 
agree that our colleges as a class have been eminently useful, and 
that among college men have been found some of our most eminent 
and useful citizens; yet it is certainly true that in the prevailing 
tone of thinking among their students and in their general spirit, 
they are class rather than popular institutions. There isa growing 
distrust of their fitness to educate properly the industrial classes. . 
If this distrust is ill founded, colleges have themselves to blame for 

it. If we are to believe some of those who have set out to defend 
college education, the chief requisites which a subject must possess 
to fit it for becoming part of a college course of study, are dryness, 
difficulty, remoteness from the concerns of common life, and espe- 
cially that it is not susceptible of being used to procure bread and 
butter. It is a well known fact that few college graduates ever re- 
turn to agricultural pursuits. College students soon learn to de- 
spise manual labor, and to look upon it as a An intelli- 
gent farmer who sends his son to college may not relish seeing him 


soon taught to look with scorn on the employment of his youth, 
and to despise the calling which his father still pursues; yet this 


is the usual course of things. Whatever may be the cause of this 
condition of things, it is reasonable to suppose that the persistence 
with which certain college men decry utility as an end of study, has 
something to do with it. 

I grant that this view of education has that peculiar kind of re- 
spectability which great age gives. Plato praised the mathematics 
us & libera study because it was not applicable to the groveling con- 
cerns of life. There were to be no coast surveys or railroads built in 
Utopia. The Greeks were famed for art and eloquence, but there 
was not a man among them smart enough to invent a cooking stove. 
“Tt is not,” said Seneca, “the part of philosophy to teach men how 
to use their hands. The effect of her lessons is to form the soul. 
We shall next be told that the first shoemaker was a philosopher.” 
India was and is heavy in cosmology and mythology, but she never 
knew how to make a plow. To-day she scratches the earth with a 
crooked stick, held by a plowman whose team probably consists of 
his wife and and a donkey. 

There are many minds so constituted that practical and indus- 
trial education is the only kind possible. Such a mind has no ca- 
pacity for abstractions. If educated at all, it must be through the 
real and tangible. You must reach such persons through and 
by means of their activities. It not seldom happens that dull boys 
at school become able and efficient men, especially in the activities 
of life. But the abstractions they are fed with in their first school 
life are distasteful to them, and they cannot be led or driven to 
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take an interest in them. But when the activities are aroused and 
they have something to do, they become able and useful workers. 

As regards the methods and instrumentalities used in imparting 
an Agricultural Education, we may distinguish two kinds: 

1. The informal or incidental, obtained by reading agricultural 
books and periodicals, by conversation with other thoughtful farm- 
ers, by lectures and discussions at farmers’ meetings. These discus- 
sions between practical men are very suggestive of sound thought, 
careful observation, and useful experiment. 

But time will not allow the full consideration of these topics here, 
and I pass at once to the consideration of formal agricultural edu- 
cation, such as is furnished by the schools. 

This formal education may be again divided into lower and higher; 
the lower being that imparted in the common schools; the higher, 
be vn belongs to the higher grade of special agricultural 
schools. 

All that can be done by the common schools to promote Agricul- 
tural Education is rather indirect than direct, and will consist prin- 
cipally in a change in the present mode of instruction rather than 
in the introduction of new branches, though perhaps some changes 
are needed in the latter direction. 

Our present methods of instruction are, in many cases, too book- 
ish, too wordy, too abstract. We should teach things and the rela- 
tions of things more, words and their relations, Jess. ‘The general 
principles of what are called the object methods of instruction, are 
& great improvement in this direction. We must give over stuffin 
the minds of children with words and rules and conclusions an 
explanations, and substitute for them careful observation, exact 
statement, and a clear understanding of things learned. The child 
who is properly trained for industrial pursuits, should be tanght 
to see things just as they are, and in their absence to be able to call u 
before his mind vivid and definite images of them as they appeare 
Principles must be unfolded in such a way and by such illustrations, 
as will make them facts in the mind of the ot 4 
Especially should mental activity be stimulated. Pupils should 
learn to do as well us know, until the habit of mental activity is 
fully formed. In many cases the attention of pupils is called to 
too many things at once, thus encouraging mental distraction. But 
one or two ~ subjects should be presented at once, and these 
most thoroughly taught. And by thoroughly,I do not mean that 
everything known about a subject is to be taught, but that such 
parts as are presented shall be made so clearly understood that it 
may seem to the pupil that he always knew them. If it is not possible 
in every case to reach this high attainment, we should always strive 
towards it, remembering that thoroughness is @ matter of quality 
rather than quantity. 
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In regard to the subjects studied in our common schools, there is 
time for but a single remaik. The practical and useful parts of 
Arithmetic should be taught first, leaving the curiosities, the oddi- 
ties, casting out the nines, the true remainders, circulates, alligation, 
reversion of annuities, and all this class of subjects, for those who 
have more time to spare. In the study of Language, composition 
as a practical art should precede the study of theoretical grammar. 
It is vastly more needful that the young farmer should know how 
to write plainly, neatly, and accurately what he may think or desire, 
than that he should learn how to parse, and have his memory filled 
with a jumble of etymology without sense, and rules of syntax with- 
out application. For those whose school life does not go beyond 
the common school, Bookkeeping will be of much greater use to 
them than Algebra. Were our teachers competent to teach orally 
the elementary principles of the natural sciences in the common 
schools, such instruction would be admirably calculated to stimu- 
late exact and careful oubservation, while at the same time it would 
lay the foundation for more valuable private acquisitions in future 
years. 

When commencing this paper, I intended to give a somewhat full 
presentation of the details of the higher agricultural course, but on 
account of the length to which it has already grown, I will content 
myself with a brief analytical statemnt of the leading topics. Rea- 
son and experience alike dictate that such a course should be part- 
ly theoretical and partly practical. At the age when students enter 
upon this class of studies, they are prepared to study science in a 
scientific way. ‘The theoretical part, then, includes a careful study 
of those sciences on which all correct agricultural practice must be 
based. At the same time, these sciences may be more clearly appre- 
hended if we show how they are applied to the art of farming. The 
theoretical and scientific farm, the basis of sound practice, and the ap- 
plication in turn helps towards the retention of the principles of 
the sciences. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the course provided for the 
Agricultural College of our State University: 

Meteorology—The atmosphere, its constitution, weight, tempera- 
ture, uses, moisture, and movements; rain, dew, fogs, clouds, frost, 
snow, hail, &c. 

Vegetable Physiology—Organs of plants and their uses; seeds, 
their vitality, preservation and germination, hybridization—pro- 
duction of new varieties. 


Mechanical Physics—The laws of force and motion applied to 
the use of farm machinery and farm work, mode of conducting 
water in pipes, stability of structures, construction of wagon roads 
and bridges. 


Anatomy and Physiology of Domestic Animals—The organs of 
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mastication, digestion, assimilation, secretion and excretion; their 
changes during growth and in disease. 

Stock Breeding.—Different breeds, their points, history, and pe- 
culiarities; care of animals, fattening, improvement of stock. 

Arboriculture—Peculiarities of different kinds of trees; adapta- 
tion to different localities; saving seed, planting seed, cultivation 
of young plants; other methods of propagating plants; layering, 
cuttings, grafting, budding, inarching, etc.; care of trees in the 
nursery, in the field; pruning; objects, limitations and methods; 
for symmetry, for fruit. 

Horticulture.—Classification, habits, mode of growth and methods 
of cultivating all kinds of garden vegetables and fruits; keeping 
varieties pure, construction and management of hot-beds, green- 
houses and graperies. 

Landscape hey “Ae a om of the laws of beauty and a 
cultivated taste to the laying out of public and private pleasure 
grounds, parks, etc.; planting of trees, grouping of trees. 

Farm Economy.—Principles regulating the mechanical prepara- 
tion of the soil, means of pulverizing the soil, of securing dryness 
in wet soils and moisture in dry ones; methods of seeding crops, of 
cultivating crops; adaptation of crops to particular soils, to market, 
to the condition of soil; use and care of farm implements; drain- 
ing; laying out farms, construction of farm buildings, houses, 
barns, ice-houses, stables, henneries, piggeries, etc.; improvement 
of soils in chemical relations; animal, vegetable, and mineral ma- 
nures; methods of applying manure; succession of crops, rotation 
of crops, preparation of the soil for particular crops. 

Agricultural Chemistry—The constituents and analytical compo- 
sition of soils and of cultivated plants; the constituents and chemical 
agencies of the atmosphere, and the composition of manures. 

Geology of Agriculture—The formation of soils, their chemical, 
rams , and economic character, and their suitability for different 

sinds of crops. 

Zoology of Agriculture—Origin, habits, and scientific relations 
of domestie animals, with a special consideration of animals injuri- 
ous to vegetation. 

In connection with these studies, students should practice the 
arts based upon them. The labor will conduce to health of body 
and clearness of mind, while if not too protracted, will not detract 
at all from the quantity of acquisition which a student should make, 
while it will add very much to the quahty. At the same time he 
will not acquire that dislike to manual labor so often the result of 
several years’ entire withdrawal from manual labor. Another inci- 
dental, yet valuable feature of the manual labor system, is that it 
often enables the student of industrious habits, while acquiring an 
education, to earn a good share of his current expenses. 1t has been 
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found by experiment that the greater part of students in manual 
labor schools, are able to pay more than half their expenses, while a 
few of unusual skill and industry pay their entire expenses by their 
work. 

The life of a farmer is a life of labor. He must not learn to be 
afraid of it. He must be a man of action, and his education should 
fit him for activity—for taking a different relation to science from 
him who studies simply to know. He must be an aggressor into 
the realm of nature. He must carry the agricultural war into Af- 
rica, and constantly extend the domains of agricultural trath. 

The history of civilization is but a record of the conflict of mind 
with the resisting forces of nature. Accumulated knowledge and ac- 
quired skill have enabled man gradually to overcome the stubborn rug- 
gedness of nature, and to make her laws minister to his comfort and 
welfare. In this conflict the agriculturist has done his share. Yet 
the fact that agricultural laborers have nearly always been the poor- 
est educated in the community, has precluded them from doing as 
much in this direction as they might have done under different cir- 
cumstances. 

The forces of nature which resist the labors of the farmer are ever 
operative, ever vigilant. Cut down a forest and another springs up; 
leave a field without cultivation and nature sends up a crop of weeds. 
Indeed so nearly balanced are the natural forces which contend for 
supremacy with man, that it is only in the temperate zones that 
man has obtained the mastery. The torrid zone has, as yet, been 
but slightly changed from its original wildness. 

Every year, as our civilization becomes more and more intricate 
and involved, there is greater necessity for intelligence among all 
who would obtain their share of the world’s good things. The con- 
flict of mind with mind becomes more energetic and determined 
every year. In this war cultivated intelligence will win. Prosper- 
ity and intelligence will come together. 

In this paper I have purposely spoken particularly of the material 
and pecuniary advantages of education. But I do not forget that 
the noblest work education can perforn is the development of hon- 
est, earnest, energetic, noble men and women; and | trust that the 
Agricultural Education of the future will do its part in spreading the 
light of culture and refinement over the farmers’ hearthstones, 


DISCUSSION, 


The discussion was opened by His Excellency Gov. Furnas, who 
spoke as follows: 


Mr. President ;—The time to which I am limited—ten minutes—I feel 
will not enable me to do justice to this important question. And beside, 
Prof. Thompson has gone over the whole ground in the admirable paper 
he has just read, and to which we have all listened with so much interest. 

The subject of education is the all-important one to all civilized nations, 
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because it is the foundation to all prosperity and greatness. If it is bene- 
ficial to any class of people, it is so to all. When we remember that the 
entire human race is Septatea almost wholly upon the products of the 
soil; that such a vast proportion of population are engaged in tilling it, 
and that such large sums of the fixed capital of the civilized world is in- 
vested in it or connected with it, we cannot fail to see the importance of 
intelligent, educated labor, conducting and managing it. With all these 
facts before us, it is lamentably true, that as a rule, there has been, and is 
yet, a lack of educational advancement and development among the agri- 
culturists of the world. There has been less organized effort among farm- 
ers than any other of the industrial classes. There are some reasons why 
this has been so, but none why it should continue. Farmers are more iso- 
lated, come less in contact with each other, and consequently consult less 
frequently. This too, has been the rule in apprenticing young men to vo- 
cations: The parent, in deciding upon the qualifications of the sons, sets 
apart the brightest for the professions and the dullest to the farm, because, 
forsooth, they say, “He can dig and hoe, and but little capacity or learn- 
ing are needed to conduct farming.” This, I assert, has been too much the . 
rule, and the agricultural interests of the land have experienced its bad 
effect. I might produce an array of statistics, based upon actual experi- 
ment, showing the difference between educated and ignorant labor—in fact, 
that the labor of one unable to read or write, as a rule, has no profit either to 
the employed or the employe, but time will not permit, 


There is no class of industry, in my humble opinion, demanding edu- 
cated hands and brains more than the tillers of the soil. Irejoice to know 
that a change in this respect has taken place. The old Latin phrase, “ Zem- 
pora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis,”—“all things change, and we change 
with them,” is as true to-day as when first uttered, and applicable to agri- 
cultural education as to all things else, There is a growing demand for 
educational facilities in behalf of the agricultural interests of this State. 
As evidence, I cite to the numerous applications for admission to the Ag- 
ricultural Department of our State University. That noble and honora- 
ble institution of our young State is fostered and cared for as much 
for its agricultural features as for all else. Our people ask that 
it receive its share of attention; not to be treated as “the tail of a kite,” 
as it were, but be given a place in the front rank, where it belongs. 
Nothing short of this will satisfy, I trust this Association—the educators 
of the State, here assembled—will see and feel the importance of this fea- 
ture of the State’s educational interests, and govern themselves accordingly. 


GEN. MorGAN said that in traveling over the State he often 
found young men who wanted to get an agricultural education, but 
did not know that there was an institution of that kind in this State. 
Let us, wherever we go through the State, urge our young men to 
go to Lincoln and spend at least one year. If we will do this the 
institution will be filled. 


Pror. A. E. Ross would go one step farther. In the common 
school, something of Agriculture might be taught. Why should it 
not be expected of the teacher that he should know something of 
this important subject ? 

Dr. A. D. WILLIAMS: We must toil for our permanence, and we 
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ought to have cultured toil. The soil of the older States is ex- 
hausted, and if it ever yields any more, it will be in response to edu- 
cated cultivation. There is a conflict between different classes of 
industry, and if the laboring classes are to maintain their interests, 
they must be educated. If they want more rights, they must come 
and take them. 


BEST METHOD OF MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
DISCUSSION. 


Sup’r G. B. FRaNcE said it was the duty of every teacher to be able . 
to give moral instruction. First, the teacher should be a moral man 
himself. Second, he must suit his instruction to those with whom 


he has to deal. ‘Third, he must not spend too much time talking 
on moral subjects. 


Pror. J. H. KeLttom said this was a subject in which he was 
greatly interested, and before leaving home he had made some prep- 
aration to speak upon it; but on his way to the meeting he had 
been handed a copy of the “First Annual Report of J. H. Thomp- 
son,Sup’t of the Public Schools of West Des Moines, Iowa,” in which 
he had found an article on this subject which expressed his own 
views so much better than he could express them himself, that he 
had concluded to lay aside what he had prepared, and substitute 
this. He read as follows: 


“Tt is admitted by all that great improvement has been made in the or- 
ganization and instruction of schools, in the last score of years. 

‘*But this improvement has been confined to physical and mental training. 
Talent has been exalted above everything else. Our strife has been to ex- 
cel in that which will make the most show; that which can be measured 
by per-cent. tables. I suppose this to be the reason that moral instruction 
has been, in a measure, neglected. Everybody yields a theoretical assent 
to the importance of the training of the heart, but practically he ignores 
it, because it cannot be measured out to his credit. There are some who 
believe that there are difficulties peculiar to moral training. Perhaps 
there are, but I do not believe that there is a great difference between moral 
instruction and any other instruction, especially in the primary work. 
Every human being lforn into the world is helpless—physically, mentally, 
morally helpless. ‘Those who have the care of that being are responsible 
for its development. At the first, only seeds are given. These are to be de- 
veloped only by administering the proper aliment. Correct physical train- 
ing is the result of correct gisvabeel tmoviolian. He succeeds best in men- 
tal training who best understands mental development, . 

“Tt is so with the moral powers. They are to be trained according to law, 
just as the other parts of the trinity of man’s nature. We may just as 
well expect that a boy will suddenly develop into a splendid mathemati- 
cian, without training, as that right moral principles will spring up spon- 
taneously in the human heart. He who expects either will be disappointed, 
As gravity is the great law of the physical world, so is Jove the great law 
of the moral world. The teacher who has this, has the element of success. 


Another law is “Like begets like.” The teacher must be pure himself if 
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he would succeed in moral teaching. There must be no sham work here. 
A Sabbath school scholar was asked what made a gentleman: Was it fine 
clothes? No, for a mean man could wear these. as it to possess good 
looks or great wealth? No, for a bad man could own them. What was it 
then? Studyingamoment, he replied, “To bea clever fellow clean through,” 

“Tt is now a settled principle that all primary teaching should be objective 
or illustrative, and that we must proceed from the known to the unknown. 
These are just as true in teaching morals as in mental training. We must 
begin with the concrete. Our Savior, in founding and developing Chris- 
tianity, taught mainly by object lessons. The lily, the mustard seed, the 
sower, the vine, etc.; lastly, Himself was nailed up as an object lesson on 
which the world might gaze. Stories must be told or read ; illustrations 
must be given; connections must be made with what the child already 
knows before you can teach him what he does not know. 

“There are three steps to be made. First, to cause the child to know what 
is right; second, to cause him to feel it is right; third, to cause him to will 
to do it. If any of these steps is omitted, the end will not be reached. 
We generally know more than we are willing to practice. The great poet 
has said, “I would rather give adyice to twenty, than to be one of the 
twenty to obey mine own advice.” 

“But if children do not know, how are they to be informed? By stories 
and books containing illustrations adapted to their comprehension. Then 
we must feel. Almost every one admits it is useless, and some avow it is 
wrong, to use tobacco, yet they do not abandon its use. Simply because 
they do not feel the importance or necessity of it. Several persons may 
stand on shore and see a child struggling in the water, and each may know 
his duty in the case, but the father rushes in and saves the child, because 
his emotional nature is aroused. The minister can easily obtain the ad- 
mission that the wicked ought to reform their lives, but they are not re- 
formed because they do not feel the importance of acting at once. If we 
cannot beget a moral feeling in our schools, if we cannot arouse a school 
conscience, we shall not succeed. 

“Again, knowing and feeling are not always sufficient. We must have 
the will to conquer. Here I believe is the secret of many failures. The 
drunkard, after becoming sober and beholding the wreck of his household, 
bewails, with streaming eyes, his awful sin; but he is in the power of a 
monster who rules his wil/, and he cannot reform, I knew a teacher who 
often detained unruly boys and girls after school, and by his appeals would 
often cause tears to flow down their faces. Assoon as he beheld these 
signs of feeling, they were dismissed. But these pupils were not reformed. 
Their wills were notappealedto; were not strengthened, We do not believe 
in breaking the will, Farmers have an expression—“ breaking colts.” It 
is a very unhappy one. If the will of the colt is broken, it is a ruined 
horse. If its will is brought under rule, under control, it becomes useful 
and safe. There are those who believe in breaking the wills of children. 
The will should not be broken. The will should be strengthened and con- 
trolled. If you are riding a wild horse you keep him in the road, then let 
him spend himself. Soin the child; if the will is controlled, if it is kept in 
the right direction, it leads on to success. We want such wills as, when 
they meet with difficult problems in study, will say, “J will conquer. There 
is a way to solve this, and J will find it.” Now in mora!s it is the same. 
We want our pupils to be able to say, “I will not do this for it is wrong. 
I will do this, for it is right.” “ He that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
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thar he that taketh a city”’ We must snow what is right, feel its impor- 
tance, and wii to do it. 

““We remarked that at the genesis of all knowledge it must be concrete. 
In mental training there is a time when oral teaching and objective teach- 
ing are dispensed with, Text books are placed in the hands of pupils, 
and direct teaching is begun. So we believe there is a time for atext book . 
in morals. What text book is there but one, the great store-house of Rev- 
elation! Here we are in danger of being met by the cry of sectarianism, 
as though there were nothing in the Bible but sectarianism; as though it 
were sectarianism to give the child the precept of our Savior when asked 
if we “should forgive seven times,” and he replied “till seventy times seven.”’ 
As though to say to the child “do unto others as you would have them do to 
you,” were sectarianism. Asthough it weresectarianism to give thechild that 
passage concerning the widow’s mite, “She hath given more than they all.” 
As though there were anything sectarian in teaching that the principles of 
the Bible ennoble life, exalt our civilization, and that to them we owe our 
high standing among the nations of the earth. As though there were any- 
thing sectarian in teaching the Brotherhood of man, and the Fatherhood 
of God, by reading to him, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ 

“Childhood is the time of faith. A child is not always best taught that 
it is wrong to steal or lie, or injure a fellow, by beginning back with sense 
knowledge, and leading him to see the wrong by a process of reasoning. 
A father loves to have his child look up into his face lovingly and trust- 
ingly, and accept what he says as truth, not because he has gone through 
a process of reasoning to explain it. So the true teacher should stand in 
the school room with authority higher than his own. ‘The humaa con- 
science must hear, thus saith the Lord.” A child has faith as well as rea- 
son, and it ought to be cultivated. There is a large scope of knowledge 
which lies beyond the region of the senses, high up in the realm of Faith.” 

CHANCELLOR BENTON said the question was -whether virtue is a 
thing which can be taught. He thought it was. We have amoral 
sense and a moral power. As the will can be strengthened, so can 
the moral power. Reverence is the whole thing. In its highest 
sense, it is reverence for God. In its more minute sense it is polite- 
ness, ete. There are two ways in which morals can be taught—di- 
rectly and indirectly. Both have their advantages. In real life, 
the indirect method is best. To succeed in this the man himself 
must become the center of influence. 


Sup’t F. M. WILLiAMs felt that this was a subject of great impor- 
tance, and he was very glad that the Executive Committee had put it 
onthe programme. ‘The teacher should think of the little ones under 
his care as his own children, and try to act toward them as he would 
have others act toward his children. 

State Sup’ McKenzie: The method is the subject before us. 
As teachers should we talk to the school? The difficulty is that 
the children look upon the teacher’s talk as a part of his professional 
duty; so it is but little heeded. If I have some special subject I 
want to impress, I wait until something happens to give me a chance 
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to impress what I feel. Or, talk to one pupil alone; talk to him 
not as a teacher but asafriend. But 1 must work up a sentiment 
of true manhood and womanhood in my school, so that if anything 
wrong is dotie, the sentiment of the school is outraged. I go into 
school feeling that I must raise the pupils to a higher influence, 
But I must teach by example. 


Pror. A. E. Ross said moral instruction was the ne hobby witli 
him. Morality is seldom mentioned in his school, but honor often 
is. The first thing is to be honorable yourself—be in earnest your- 
self,—and the next thing is to trust the pupils: 


Pror. NIGHTINGALE: When pupils feel that their teacher trusts 
them, it will take a great temptation to cause them to violate his 
confidence. I would have no rules for the government of higher 
grades but love and kindness. We should teach morals both di- 
rectly and indirectly. ‘The teacher should observe carefully all the 
little freaks of the pupils, and in a quiet way talk to them about 
these things; not scold, fret, and whine. We must expect pupils 
sometimes to whisper, &c., but by moral influences these things can 
be gradually disposed of. 


Sup’t Wightman and Prof. Bellangee also participated in the dis- 
cussion, but we failed to note their remarks. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Prof. Nightingale moved that Chancellor Benton, F. M. Williams, and 
R. E. Gaylord be appointed acommittee on NEBRASKA TEACHER. Carried. 

Sup’t France moved that Gen. Morgan, Prof. Nightingale, and Miss 
Lydia Bell be appointed a committee to make arrangements on the part of 
Nebraska for a joint Teachers’ Association of the States of Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska, Carried. 

On motion, the Pres’t was instructed to send letters of greeting to the 
State Associations of Illinois and Missouri, which were to meet at Bloom- 
ington and Warrensburg respectively, on the 28th inst. 

On motion, adjourned until 7 P. M. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.| 





Aw old Gelic proverb runs thus: 


Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse; 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man; 
Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer; 
Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle ; 
Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak tree. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





PUBLISHING THE PROCEEDINGS.—We present in this issue a con- 
siderable portion of the proceedings of the “S. T. A.”—which is 
the shert for State Teachers’ Association. It was the understand- 
ing when the arrangements for publication were made, that the 
entire proceedings of the late session were to appear in this num- 
ber. But the papers and discussions were found to occupy so much 
more space than it was supposed they would require, that it was 
impossible to publish them all at once without making a number 
of extraordinary size, delaying our issue beyond reasonable limits, and 
incurring a much greater expense than had been provided for. We 
have therefore concluded to divide the proceedings between two issues, 
believing that this will be on the whole a better arrangement than 
the original plan, as we are thus enabled to give a considerable 
amount of miscellaneous matter with each issue. If we had been 
provided with a sufficient amount of small type, we could have given 
the whole in one number, but we do not think this would have 
been as satisfactory as the large, clear type in which the minutes 
are now printed. The preparation of the minutes for the press has 
been a difficult and laborious task, and we trust that our friends 
will look with charity upon any errors or omissions which they may 
discover in the work, though we have tried to make these as few as 
possible. In some of the discussions we have failed to give the re- 
marks of all the speakers, but we trust that no one will consider 
this an intentional slight. What with acting as secretary, taking 
subscriptions for the TEACHER, and performing our own part in 
the programme, we found reporting rather difficult. In the midst 
of a discussion our attention would sometimes be called to other 
matters, thus preventing us from reporting the remarks of one or 
two speakers. But we believe that these omissions are not numer- 


ous, and that the report will be found, on the whole, quite full and 
accurate. 


A WEALTHY Californian proposes to erect an observatory on the 
Sierras “ which shall eclipse anything of the kind in the world.” 
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CoLLEGE BARBARISM.—Every good cause has its martyr, and the 
death of one person frequently accomplishes more in overthrowing 
a great evil than the best efforts of a living host. John Brown’s 
death did more to destroy slavery than all the battles and marches 
of McClellan’s Grand Army, and the death of young Leggett at 
Cornell bids fair to accomplish more in reforming the terrible abuses 
which have so long been tolerated in American Colleges than the 
efforts of a whole generation of anti-society men could have accom- 
plished without such an event. It is one of the most amazing things 
in our civilization, that there exists at the very fountain head of 
our higher education—the supposed source of refined taste and men- 
tal culture,—a species of barbarism which would not be tolerated in 
any other portion of civilized society, and which can only be com- 
pared for brutality and fiendish cruelty with the hideous customs of 
savage Indians. 

It was fortunate for us that we pursued our college studies in one 
of the exceptional institutions where such customs are unknown, 
for the very recital of such outrages makes our blood tingle with 
the same feeling that led us from school to camp when Sumter 
was fired upon. We always felt that rather than submit to any such 
ruffianism we would arm ourselves with a brace of revolvers, a doz- 
en hand-grenades, and a can of nitro-glycerine, and defend our prop- 
erty and our personal liberty till our last breath! Shame upon a 
man that will carry a musket four years in defense of freedom, and 
then allow his furniture to be smashed, his books and papers torn 
up, and his person abused by ruffianly school boys, without resistance! 

These may seem strong words, but no weaker ones could do jus- 
tice to the subject. The right of self-defense belongs to all, not 
Jess in colleges than elsewhere, and if the Faculty’will not protect a 
student, he must protect himself. This is the way in which we 
looked upon the matter while in college, and we have not changed 
our views since. 

But the difficulty is that vice is always demoralizing to the intel- 
lect as well as the morals, and people are no sooner made the victims 
of an evil, than they become its advocates. There isa charm about 
it which is very deceptive, and few people are so constituted that 
they can long preserve an unbiased judgment in the presence of a 
great evil. Vice 
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- . seen to oft, familiar with her face, 


We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
Here is the real difficulty in combatting such an evil. Well-mean- 
ing persons are constantly deluded into its support in the name of 
custom. The judgment is warped, the perceptions blunted, and. 
conscience conciliated. 

But this sad death has had the effect to open the eyes of many 
long blinded. An “irrepressible conflict” has begun. Every col- 
lege man finds himself called upon to define his position on this 
subject, and if there are some who—like the slaves that defended 
slavery—uphold these heathenish customs because they are customs, 
there are many who joyfully hail the day of their emancipation. 
Some of the best colleges are already renouncing the system, and 
the question is agitated everywhere. The soul of young Leggett is 
marching on, and the days of hazing, rushing, and secret Greek so- 
cieties, are numbered. 


ANOTHER Farmers’ Institruts.—The teachers must look to 
their arms. The farmers are after them. Last month we noted 
the fact that a very successful farmers’ institute had been held at 
Palmyra in Otoe County. Since that time, another of the same 
kind has been held at Dorchester in Saline County, which is re- 
ported to have been quite as successful as the first. These meetings 
cannot fail to be useful if kept in the shape which they have now 
assumed. The mere presence of numbers of men engaged in the 
same business is calculated to stimulate improvement, and the men- 
tal contact of mind with mind is adapted to awaken thought 
and call up latent energy. Any good meeting of farmers, where 
practical sucjects are discussed in a practical way, will make farm- 
ers more successful tillers of the soil, and more useful citizens at 
the same time. 

P.S. Since writing the above, another farmers’ institute has been 
held at Seward with good success. It seems as though the ques- 
tion of holding successful meetings of this kind is no longer an 
open one. 


Tae fowa School Journal has a new dress, though its old clothes 
were not at all shabby. It looks very neat, but we do not admire 
the style of putting its editorial first, nor of commencing a “ De- 
partment” near the bottom of a page. 
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WHO ARE ENTITLED To Curomos.—Our subscribers will please 
bear in mind that we send chromos only to those whose subscriptions 
cover the whole of the year 1874. If their subscriptions expire be- 
fore the end of the year we shall not send the chromo until they 
renew for another year. In other words, we give premiums to all 
whose subscriptions are paid a year in advance from the time we 
made the offer (Jan. 74). If any whose subscriptions expire late in 
the year desire to get the chromo now, they can send their renewal 
at any time, and we will credit them accordingly and send the chro- 
mo at once. 


In accordance with a resolution passed at the late session of the 
State Teachers’ Association of that State, the first number of the 
Tennessee School Journal has made its appearance. It is published 
at Nashville by Tavel, Eastman & Howell, with State Superintend- 
ent John M. Fleming as Managing Editor, and four assistants. A 
State with 93 County Superintendents, 6,000 school directors, and 
as many more teachers, ought to make an educational journal suc- 
ceed if Nebraska can. 


THE Committee appointed to award the 16 Premiums offered by 
the State Board of Agriculture for the best essays on “The Natu- 


rye Advantages and Resources of Nebraska,” have reported as fol- 
OWS: 

1. J. A. MacMurphy. 2. J.8. Brisbin. 3. Jas. Morris. 4. J.C. 
Ambrose. 5. A. D. Williams. 6. “Aaron About.” 7% F. M. Mac- 
Donough. 8. O. T. B. Williams. 9. C. 8. Harrison. 10. A. M. 
Van Arman. 11. Dr. F. Renner. 12. Geo. V. Kent. 13. Helen 
McGowen. 14. B.M.Brake. 15. Miss E. Clark. 16. N.H. Hemiup. 

Each premium consists of 40 acres of land, ranging in value from 
$640 down to $50. 


JupGE Crounse, M. C. from Nebraska, will hold a competitive 


examination in Omaha on the 7th of May, for the purpose of se- 
lecting a candidate for appointment to West Point. 


WE are receiving some very flattering notices of our chromo. All 
parties pronounce it one of the finest fruit pieces they have ever seen. 


How can the appearance of a dingy school room be improved bet- 
ter than by hanging one of our beautiful chromos in it. 


DANIEL G. BEEDE succeeds J. W. Simonds as State Superintend- 
ent of New Hampshire. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., is preparing to establish Kindergartens. 
Boston has abolished corporal punishment in its high schools. 
THE Kindergarten system is now in full operation in St. Louis. 


'TELEGRAPHING is being successfully taught in one of the county 
schools in England. 


THE average monthly wages of male teachers in California last 
year was $84.28; female, $63.37. 

THE Mississippi Educational Journal, which has been suspended 
for a year, is about to resume publication. 


Two colleges established in the Turkish Empire by American en- 
terprise are pronounced eminently successful. 


ACCORDING to the last census there are 150,241 teachers in the 
United States, nearly two-thirds of whom are women. 


Gen. SAMUEL Fa.tows, late State Superintendent of Wisconsin, 


has been elected President of the Wesleyan University at Blooming: 
ton, fl. 


MicuiGAn’s Constitutional Convention proposes to render women 
eligible for school offices, thinking that which is sauce for the Mich- 
igander ought to be sauce for the Michigoose.— Zz. 


TENNESSEE has 4,680 teachers, and 417,442 children of school 
age (6-18). The average salary of teachers is $32.a month. About 
$30,000 has been donated to the public schools from the Peabody 
Fund during the past year. 


By a decision of the Boston School Committee, no misses under 
the age of 15 years will hereafter be admitted to the High School, 
Heretofore the rule has been to admit pupils possessing the neces- 
sary scholarship, without regard to age; and thus precocious girls 


haye been stimulated to over-study, injurious both to their physical 
and mental health. 


A Dark Picture.—Gov. Giddings, of New Mexico, in his recent 
message, says: 


“New Mexico, claiming to be a civilized people, exhibits the mournful 
fact that outside of Santa Fe, there is scarcely a school of any kind what- 
ever, and the still sadder truth that in four of the counties, when the peo- 
ple were called upon to vote on the question of establishing a common 
school law, by which the schools were to be supported by a tax to be lev- 


ied upon the property of the inhabitants, of over 5,000 votes cast only 37 
wete in favor of the law,” ai 





TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
tind School Officers, in giving informution, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





QUERY BOX. 


Our exhortation last month seems not to have been without effect. 
We have an unusually large number of queries and answers this 
month. First comes Mr. W. H: Prescott, of Columbus, whose com- 
munication should have appeared last month, but it was accident- 
ally overlooked. He gives us answers to Questions 14 and 15, which, 
lest some have forgotten them, we reproduce here: 

i4. There are two casks, each containing 40 gals., filled with a mixture of wine 
and water. A mixttre consisting of 1 gal. from each cask, contains as much wine 
as water; but a mixture consisting of 5 gals. from the first and 10 from the second, 
is composed of Wine and water in the ratio of 7 to 8. Required the amount of 
wine in each cask, | 

15. Parse the italicised words in the following sentences: ‘* We are such stuff 
as dreams are made of.” “ He is, as I have said, a great lover of books.” 

Mr. Prescott’s answers are as follows: 

14. Let 40z= wine in one cask, and 40y=wine in the other. Then 
“«+y=1, and 10¢+5y=7%. Multiply equation 1 by 5, subtract and 
reduce, and we find ¢=3. Substituting this value for z in the other 
equation, we find y=}. Then if z=%, 40z=16 (No. gals. in 1st 
vausk); and if y= 4, 40y=24 (No. gals. in 2d cask). 

15. Of is a preposition governing the relative pronoun such. As 
is a relative pronoun, object of the verb said. 


If any consider either of these answers wrong, we trust they will 
make it known next month. 


We have received from the same source this solution of Ques. 1 
current series: [We shorten the language somewhat for the sake 
of brevity.] 

1. From the N point to the NE point of the island is 4 of the cir- 
cumference. Therefore each travels the radius and 4 of the cireum- 
ference. The circumference being 34 times the diameter, the ra- 
dius is found to be zy of the circumference. The whole distance 
traveled by each is 7+ 5.= 74%, of the circumference. B travels 
this distance in 5 hours, and would therefore travel the whole cir- 
cumference in 1+(3%,+5)=22# hours. 
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An eastern gentleman whose advertisement for a situation in this 


State will be found in the Intelligence Bureau, setids the following 
solutions : 


D 


1. Radius=1, then circum.=1 x 2 x 3.1416=6.2832. By condi- 
tions, each travels -y of circumference=.3927.  14.3927==1.392T=—= 
B’s distance in 5 hours, 6.2832+-1.3927 x 5—=22.5575=—=B’s time 
for whole circum.=22 hrs. 32 min. 27 sec.— Ans. 

2. Since the sun at this date is on his northward passage, he must be 
vertical at some point north of the Tropic of Capricorn ; consequently 
the shadow of a person standing upon this Tropic falls toward the south. 

8. Since the sun in his northward passage does not reach the Equator 
until the vernal equinox (21st of March), he must be vertical at some 
point south of the Equator: consequently, the shadow of a person stand- 
ing upon the Equator at noon falls northward. 

4. ives every direction from the North Pole upon the surface of the 
earth is toward the Equator, it is very evident that the shadow of a person 
standing at this point (the N Po'le) must fall southward. 

5. Since at this date the sun is vertical at a point north of the Equator, 
the larger part of each parallel of latitude is illuminated, in the northern 
hemisphere, and the farther north the parallel, the greater is the portion 
of it illuminated, until a point is reached, 66° 30’ N. latitude, at which 
the entire paralle! is lighted by the sun at thesame time. For this reason, 
the day at the Poles is six months in length. The larger the portion of 
the parallel lighted the longer the day. Hence it follows that the day is 
longer at Montreal than at New York on June 20th. 

6. Toward the object, if he be a good marksman; but when the stone 
pret the earth, if it doesn’t strike his fur cap it will lie directly south 
of him. 

7. Since at this date the sun is vertical at the Equator, one half of each 
arallel of latitude is illuminated, and the days and nights are of equal 
ength in all parts of the earth. Hence, the nights at St. Petersburg are 

equal in length to those of Rio Janeiro. 

8. Longer at Boston, for same reasons as are givert in answer to the 5th. 

9. Since at this date the sun is vertical at a point south of the ee 
the smaller part of each parallel of latitude in the northern hemisphere is 
lighted by the sun, and the farther north the parallel, the less the portion 
of it illuminated, until the point (23° 30’ from the N Pole) at which the 
entire parallel is in darkness, giving rise to six months night. Thesmaller 
the portion of the parallel lighted, the shorter the day at that point, 
Hence, the day is shorter at Montreal than at New York.—‘ Ronpovur.” 


Next comes a letter from the opposite direction—“away out on 
the frontier,” where it seems the buffaloes and Indians do noyhave 
it all their own way, after all, for at least one school teacher is there 
already,—one, too, who is sensible enough to send the Query Box 
questions of more practical value than mathematical puzzles, There 
is hope for that region : 

Dear Home Corner :—I have been very anxious to ask a few questions 
which I hope may soon be answered through the columns of your excel- 
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lent magazine. I fear they may sound foolish to your readers, who, doubt- 
less have had all such rubbish cleared from their school paths; but as a 
very dear teacher has said, “Always do the best you can without apology,” 
i will simply ask for short answers, 

10. How would you punish a pupil for not learning his lesson perfectly ? 
Is it an injurious practice to compel a child to learn his lesson over, as a 
punishment for having failed? i have read from several school authori- 
ties that it is, and although I agree, don’t understand why. 

il. Is it wrong for a teacher or guardian to prohibit his pupil from go- 


e 
t 


ing off before his lessons are learned—set the child to studying and go - 


off himse/f, with the injunction to have the lessons ready on his return ? 

12. I am superintending the studies of my little brother, and as he stud- 
ies in my room I can hear any mistakes he may make. Sometimes, unless 
I correct him, he learns it wrong, thereby having an imperfect recitation. 
Should I remind him of his. error during study hours? 

13. Is it of any benefit to the pupil to hear a story read, then have him 
relate that story in as concise a manner as possible, and then give all the 
dittle particulars, thereby making a much longer statement ? 

14, Can some one please give me a plain, short definition of ‘ House- 
hold Economy ?” F, E. B., Red Willow. 


Here come a host of others, with their solutions and new ques- 
tions. We give you a hearty welcome, friends, everyone, and if we 
omit or shorten anything you have sent us, it will be to economize 
space. We might as well say right here that communications for 
the Query Box should be as brief as possible. It is not necessary to 
give all the little steps in a solution: put in just enough to make 
your method understood, After a solution is completed, rewrite it, 


aud condense, condense, condense, until you have struck out the . 


last word that can be spared and leave your meaning intelligible. 


(Some of you could spare a great many.) Then send us your last , 


revision.—But our friends are waiting to be heard :— 


aye 
J. Evxis Jr., Beatrice: Answers.—1. B will travel around island in 
22 h. 33 min. 27.8 sec. ° 
2. Toward the south. 

. Toward the north. 
Toward the south. 
. The day is longer at Montreal. 

The night fe of equal gth at both pl 
- The night is of equal length at aes, 
. The day is longer be Boston. 
. The day is shorter at Montreal. 
: + ire How many revolutions does the earth make upon its axis 
in a year 


W. V. MILLER, Kenesaw: Answers.—B travels the radius and 


of the circ. in 5 hrs. Assuming the diameter of the island to be 
(mile or rod), the radius is .5, and the circ. 314159265. The dis- 


O90 91 Ore 9 
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tance he travels in 5 hrs. is (y X3.14159265) +.5 =.69634954. To 

~ travel around the island he will require as many times 5 hrs. as this 
No. is contained times in the cire.=22hrs. 33m. 27s. 

2 and 3. On Feb. 234 the sun is over a point of the earth between the 

. Tropicof Capricorn and the Equator; hence a person standing on the Tropic 


of Capricorn, his shadow will fall south; or standing on the Equator, it will 
fall north. 


4. On the 2ist of June the sun is over the Tropic of Cancer, and shines 


233° beyond the North Pole; hence he standing at the North Pole, his 
shadow will fall south. 

5. June 20th the sun is north of the Equator, and the farther north the 
place the longer the day, hence the day is longer at Montreal than at N. Y. 

6. South—unless the boy is a very good thrower, and throws at the N. Star. 

7. March 21st the sun is over the Equator, and the days are of equal 
length throughout the earth. Theoretically the night is longer at Rio 
Janeiro, shorter at St. Petersburg. 

8. As in 5th gcc the day is longer at Boston than at Baltimore. 

9. Oct. 15th the sun is over a point on the earth south of the Equator, 
and the farther south a place the longer the day, hence the day is shorter 
at Montreal than at New York. 


B. R.: Answers.—1. [Solution similar to these already given, 
but involving unnecessarly complicated fractions—Ep.] Re- 
sult, 22,821222,. 

2. South. 3. North. 4. South. 5. Longer at Montreal. 6. South. 


7. A very little longerat Rio Janeiro. 8. Longer at Boston. 9%. Longer at 
New York. 


Question.—(16) The square root of a certain number exceeds its cube 
root 48. Required the number. 


A. L. Burton, Guide Rock: Answers.—1, 22 h. 23 min. nearly. 

Question.—(17) I have a ladder, which, when it stands perpendicularly, 
reaches just to the top of the building; but when the foot of the ladder is 
drawn out from the building 22 ft., the top reaches half way up the side of 
the building. How long is the ladder? 


Mrs. L. C. Jounson, Ashland:  Answers.—2. South. 3. North. 4. 
Soutb 5. Longer. 6. South. 7. Longer. 8. Longer. 9. Shorter. 

H. L. W. writes in pencil on both sides of small scraps of paper, 
thus violating three printers’ rules, any one of which would cause 
99 editors out of every 100 to throw his MS. into the waste basket. 
If we act the part of the 100th editor this time, we hope he will 
profit by this friendly hint and furnish better copy hereafter : 

Answers.—1. B travels the radius and 224° of the circum. in 5 hrs. 
The ratio of the radius to the circum. is nearly 7: 44. Hence, 44 : 
7: 360° : length of radius,=57,4,°.  57,2,°+22}°=7944°, the dis- 
tance B travelsin 5 hrs. He would, therefore travel 151,°3° in 1 hour, 
and it would take him (360°+1514°3°) 22.59 hours to travel the 
whole circumference, or 22 hrs. 35 min. 27 see. nearly. 

2. South. 3. North. 4. South. 5. Longer. 6. South. 7% The 
day and night are equal all over the world. 8. Longer. 9. Shorter, 


e 





84 Teachers’ Home Corner. | Feb. 


Questions.—(18) In the list of 1st Grade questions prepared by 
the State Superintendent last year was the following: “Why does 
dividing $ by } give a quotient greater than the dividend?” Now 
does it not seem absurd that when a thing is divided into parts, 
each part should be greater than the whole! What do other teach- 
ers think of this? 

(19) What is the difference in weight between a dead fish and a 
live one? 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


WANTED.—A situation as superintendent or teacher in a graded 
school of this State by a graduate of the Oswego Normal and Train- 
ing School. Has had five years’ experience in graded schools, and 
is now Principal of a High School in an Eastern city. Is a mar- 
ried man, 28 years of age, and a teacher “by profession.” Address 
“Rondout,” at this office. 

WAanNtTED.—School officers who are in need of good teachers, to 
know that the easiest and cheapest way to secure them is through 
the TEacnEr’s Intelligence Bureau. Only $1 for each announce- 
ment, with private assistance. 





LixcoLtn.—The University has an attendance of between 90 and 
100. The grade of our students was never so good before as now, 
and the maturity of age and mind is beyond that of any previous 
year. A great deal of good, thorough work is now being done at the 
University. We have recently added quite largely to our Library 
and Cabinet. Besides, we are now making a complete collection of 
the plants of this State. About 400 various specimens are already 
preserved. . 

“7 HAVE the same to say in regard to the TEacueER that I have 
heard all say who take it—*I like it.’"W—G. C. Porwin, Late Sup't 
of Sarpy Co. 

One of our State exchanges gives the following puzzle: 


If the B mt put: 
If the B . putting : 


Music in the St. Louis public schools costs $28,000 a year. 





The Nebraska Teacher. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


So much of our space is occupied this month with the Proceedings of the 
State Teachers’ Association, that we are compelled to omit our usual notices 
of books and periodicals, The following is a list of those received up to 
the present writing, at least a part of which we shall notice at length in a 
future issue: 

ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Ropert Henry Quick. Cin- 
cinnati, Robert Clark & Co., Publishers. 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Samve.§, Grzenz, LL. D., 

Philadelphia, Cowperthwait & Co., Publishers. 

PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK OF WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. By 

RicwarD Sovute and L.J. CAMPBELL, Boston, Lee & Sheppard, Publishers. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS: An INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR AND Composition. For 

Intermediate and Grammar Grades. New York, Harper & Bro. Publishers. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SERIES, and 
THE DRAWING GUIDE: A Manvat or InpustrRIAL Drawrne Designed to 


Accompany the Industrial Drawing Series. By Marcius WILLSoN. New York, 
Harper & Bro. Publishers. 

PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS, For TRAINING "THE SENSFs AND DEVELOPING 
THE FacuLTIES OF CHILDREN. A Manual of Elementary Instruction for Pa- 
rents and Teachers, By N. A. CALKINS. 18th Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, 
New York, Harper & Bro, Publishers. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURE. Three Parts in One: Part 1, Plants; Part 
2, Animals; Part 3, Air, Water, Heat, Light, &. By Worthington Hooker, M. D. 
New York, Harper & Bro, Publishers. 

THE FLORIDA SETTLER, OR IMMIGRANT’S GUIDE. A Complete Manual of 
Information Concerning the Climate, Soil, Products, and Resources of the State 
of Florida. By Dennis EaGan, Commissioner of Immigration, Tallahassee, Fla. 


13th ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE STATE OF KANSAS. H. D. McCarty, Sup’t. 


Popular Science Monthly, D. Appicton & Co., New York. 

Atlantic Monthly, H. ©. Houghton & Co., Boston. 

Scribner’s Monthly, and St. Nicholas and Our Young Folks, Scribner & Co., New York. 
The Aldine, James Sutton & Co., New York. 

Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, and Bazar, Harper & Bro., New York. 
Wood’ s* Household Magazine, 8. E, Shutes, New York. 

Hlearth and Home, Orange Judd & Co., New York. 

National Sunday School Teacher, Adams, Rlackmer & Lyon, Chicago. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





President—Prof. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Omaha. 
Secretary—Mr. C. B. PALMER, ~—- Beatrice. 
Cor. Secretary—Miss Lyp1a BELL, - Pawnee City. 
Treasurer—Sup't H. K. Raymonp, - Nebraska City. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A Marvelous Combination of economy, taste, beauty, sentiment, and 
artistic merit! A Year’s Subscription for Demorest’s MONTHLY MAGa- 
ZINE, and the large and beautiful oil Chromo, “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
presented as a premium. See the announcement in another column. 


ACKNOW LEDGMENTS.—The following are the amounts received by mail on sub- 
scription to Feb. 17th, the receipt of which has not been otherwise acknowledged : 
©. Parli, Humboldt, $1.00. L..M. Edwards, Rondout, N. Y.,#2. T. W. Nelson, 
Agency City, Jo., $1.50. G.C. Potwin, Papillion, $1.50. G.W. Galley, Columbns, 
$4.80. “Eva A. Woods, Syracuse, 75c. A. M. Neal, Jackson, 75. M. E. ly 
Glen Rock, for self and Almeda Bagley, Peru, $2. Flora E. Buck, Red Willow, 
The. Lida O. Miller, Newton Falls, O., $1. J. B. Nesbitt. Elkton, $1.50. W. 
Wightman, for Everett Sparling, Tecumseh, $1.50. J.C. W. Kline, Blair, $2. Miss 
Laura E. Cochran, Beaver Crossing, 35.25. Mrs. H. Laird, Neb. City, $1.50. Miss 
L, Bell, Pawnee City, $19.25, JohwH. Silvernail, Gibbon, $1. W. H. Sengel, Plum 
Creek, $1. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., $1.50. John Foley, Blair, $2. 
Eliza Branstine, Peru, $2, Stone & Talbot, Emerson, $1.50. National Normal for 
Nofisger, lyr. 1). P. Simmons, Neb. City, @. R. E Gaylord, Omaha, $1.75. Ger- 
tie Johnson, for Mrs, A. J. Arnold, Plattsmouth, $1.50. Mich. Teacher for B. R. 
Gass and Miss Clara F. Porter, Jackson, Mich., l yr. each. H. K, Raymond, for J. 
A. Lewis, Neb. Cy., $1.50. Chancellor Benton, Lincoln, $1.50. W. H. Prescott, 
Columbus, for club, $10. Clark & Maynard, New York, $1.50. N. B. Catlin, Aspin- 
wall, $2.30, Goy. Furnas, $1. Chancellor Benton, $1. 











~ $6-Phe Greatest of Living Preachers.??— British Quarterly Review. 
H. W. BEECHER’S SERMONS 


In weckly Pamphlet Form. The New Series (Vol XI.) of 


PLYMOUTH PVULPIT! 


is just beginning. The pamphlet contains every week Mr. T. J. Ellinwood’s ad- 
mirable verbatim report of one SErmon of Mr. Beecher for the previous Sunday 
in Plymouth Church ; the Prayers before and after the Sermon are also given, and 
the ScxrpturRaL Lesson and Hymns sung (Plymouth collection) indicated. 

“They are without equal among the published sermons of the day. Everywhere 
we find ourselves in the hands of a man of high and noble impulses, of thorongh 
fearlessness, of broad and generous sympathies, who has consecrated all the wealth 
of intelligence and heart to the service of preaching the Gospel.” — London Lit'y World 

“ We recognize in these sermons a power which is not given to more than one 
snan in acentury.”— Buffalo Courier. 

“The prayers published with the discourses are ss remarkable as the sermons 
themselves.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

To advertise it among families, the Publishers have decided to present to every 
annual subscriber during the coming year 


A Fine Oil Chromo, 

printed in Paris, reproducing an exquisite painting called “ THE LORD IS RISEN.” 
The size of the Chromo is 12x1614 inches ; it sells in the Art Stores for 85 00. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Savior’s 
earthly work and death, stands in the gray dawn of Resurrection Morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters cf violets and pare lilies-of-the-valley—the flow- 
ers and foliage of early Spring. As a whole, the picture is an exquisite expres- 
sion in natural objects of the central thought of the New Testament, and will 
receive a warm welcome from all who love The Book. 

. This* Premium’ is givea with the simple object of inducing many to take 
“PLYMOUTH PULPIT ” who otherwise might not be attracted by a pamphlet 
containing “ nothing but a sermon,” and with the belief that one year’s experi- 
ence will secure permanent subscribers, 

The regular price of * Plymouth Pulpit” is $3. Tosubscribers for the Curtstian 
Unron we willsend “ Plymouth Pulpit” fora year for $2 75. The mountiay of the 
«*Plymouth Pulpit” picture will be 55 cents extra, delivered prepaid, by mail, ex- 
press, or agent. No unmounted ones will be issued, experience showing that they 
are very rarely called for. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


feb2t) New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Francisco. 





